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THE DARK SIDE OF CIVILIZATION.* 


IF we seek to lay the foundation of the most “dismal” of all 
sciences—the “economy” (as one might call it) “of crime”—the 
materials will be found to hand in the Moralstatistik of Von Oettin- 
gen, which reached its third edition in 1882. Its title is unduly im- 
posing, since it contains the fouler side of the “moral”’ record only, 
being a register up to date of known criminality, profligacy, and im- 
morality, omitting, however, the vice of gambling in its many direct 


and indirect forms. Still, however defective or incomplete, and 
although not yet honored with an English translation, it should 
be in the hands of every man who shares in guiding the public life 
of a nation, since it covers with we believe as yet unchallenged 
impartiality a wide area of what we call civilization, and within it 
measures the volume and traces to some extent the progress of 
those elements which unquestionably tend to the dissolution of 
society. 

With regard, on the other hand, to the progress, if any, towards 
amelioration in the non-criminal majority it tells us nothing; and 
further, as it can register the quantity of crime and wickedness with 
only approximate exactness, and with much less exactness its quality, 
so it can but indirectly gauge the amount and stress of temptatior 
and can hardly estimate at all the resistance offered to crinzis:2. 
inducements by the counter-pressure of moral principles. How far, 
therefore, that resistance, where those inducements are abnormally 
great, may counterbalance or more the amount of depravity mani- 
fested by those who yield to them, is still an open question. It is, 


* With reference to statistics of illegitimacy in Catholic Germany given in this article we 
refer the reader to THE CATHOLIC WORLD for September and October, 1869, and April, 1870, 
“Moral Results of Romanism,” in which it is clearly shown that the illegitimacy figuring in 
the public reports is not moral but legal, being the fruit of marriages not recognized by the 
State.—Ep. 

Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewit. 188. 
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in short, statical rather than dynamical; somewhat as in a leaky 
ship the actual depth of water in the hold is no index to the energy 
put forth by the crew in keeping down the increase. Thus, there 
appears to be a widely-diffused class of offences which varies in- 
versely with the cheapness of food and fuel and with the abundance 
of remunerative labor. It seems clear that during a period of sus- 
pended industries or inflated food-prices the effort implied in holding 
out against such tension may indicate moral forces of more account 
than those in the opposite scale of facile yielding, just as the greater 
the virus of a pestilence the greater is the constitutional strength of 
those who resist or shake it off. 

To fit into environment is the law under which physical life 
flourishes ; to withstand it is often the only law compatible with a 
vigorous moral life. In reference to this physico-moral anti-climax, 
the most disheartening of Von Oettingen’s pages are those which 
relate to great cities and densely-peopled areas. If proof be yet 
needed of the corruption of human nature whence springs that 
depravity which loads these statistical returns, what so cogent as the 
fact that a concentration of human beings becomes everywhere 
inspissated with criminality, that moral turpitude assumes its deepest 
dye precisely where there is the greatest number of those beings 
within arm’s length of each other ? 

But the question may best be studied as a dry problem of arith- 
metic. I venture to present it thus: 

Let A. and B. be two average men placed in the closest mutual 
contact, so that the greatest possible amount of influence may be 
exerted by one on the other. Let the beneficent and maleficent units 
of character be supposed so nearly balanced as to be represented by 
two consecutive numbers, say, for convenience, by Io and 9, leaving 
the question entirely open whether the beneficent units be 10 and 
the maleficent 9, or vice versa, and merely noting that they represent 
moral opposites. Then we might fairly represent the aforesaid 
maximum of influence exerted, by the product of A.’s 10 into B.’s 10 
and of A.’s 9 into B.’s g—all the opposite units in each factor of char- 
acter by all of the corresponding factor in the other. The result is 
represented as 10X IO=100 to 9X 9==81, or nearly as I0 to 8. 

Next, suppose instead of ¢wo persons six to be exposed to this 
mutual maximum of influence; the result will then be represented 
by the same units of each opposite factor multiplied sixfold, or 
10X10X IOXIOXIOXIO to 9X9X9X9X9XQ=1,000,000 to 531,- 
441, which is little short of 2 to I. 

Similarly, if we took in 12 persons we should approximate to a 
ratio of 4 to 1, and if we extended the process to 100 persons, since 
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100 is rather more than 8 times 12, the result would be represented 
by very close upon 32 to I. 

Of course this theoretical maximum of mutual influence is never 
in fact reached, but still the tendency, which it embodies and illus- 
trates, is always exerting itself. This tendency is therefore to increase 
enormously the initial disparity by a ratio of constantly increasing 
inequality in proportion as a larger and larger number of human 
beings are thrown into closer and closer contact. 

It has been all this time left open which of the two initial factors 
of opposite character is the greater. Here, then, comes in the grav- 
est element of the whole problem. All that I claim for the above 
figures, be it remembered, is that while they exaggerate the actual 
facts they still show faithfully the tendency—the more clearly, of 
course, through the exaggeration. 

It is clear, then, that if the original disparity of the opposite fac- 
tors had been in favor of the beneficent side, taking those factors as 
they exist in the average human individual, the result of closer con- 
tact of larger numbers must be in favor of the beneficent virtues. 
There must then be a constant tendency to minimize in great cities 
those elements of force and fraud by which men prey upon each 
other, and a natural approximation to their extinction. Is 
that so? 

I have already noted the defects in Von Oettingen’s moral calcu- 
lus, and we may allow any reasonable margin for those defects as 
qualifying his results. But when all reasonable allowance has been 
made, the conclusion to which the statistics of crime and immorality 
for great cities universally tend is that the evil elements of our 
common pature tend there to become more intense, not only 
absolutely, but relatively on the whole to the good. Indeed, 
the vice of gambling on the large and popular scale seems an 
extra special product of such assemblages of humanity. Where 
population is sparse and contact rare it seems incapable of flour- 
ishing. This, then, has to be superadded to all the more gen- 
eral forms of force and fraud above referred to. And the con- 
clusion is that the original disparity aforesaid must in the average 
individual be in favor of the maleficent side. In other words, 
human corruption in this department of character stands demon- 
strated. In discussing this problem the sexual relation and the 
tendency to strong drink have been kept, for simplicity’s sake, out of 
view. How fearfully when they are introduced the odds mount up 
in favor of evil, and all these various elements act and react upon 
one another in each human unit, and in the society which those 


units constitute, would bewilder calculation. But some glimpse of 
VOL, XLIX.—-37 
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the results, and therefore of the tendencies, may be gathered from 
the following remarks. 

Postponing, however, for the present sampled details from great 
cities, we will glance at wider areas. Von Oettingen’s tabulations 
seem to include, with an occasional glance at America, all European 
countries except Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. Ifa map of Europe 
were before us, shaded in proportion to the returns of known vice 
and crime, the darkest shadow would seem to rest exactly where the 
boast of intellectual light is greatest—in Saxony, the very shrine of 
modern culture, the fortress of ‘“ free-thought.” We will proceed, 
then, to put the figures due to Saxony, throughout the criminal cate- 
gory, before the reader first. Let us begin with the marriage-tie 
and the home, and trace down the dismal descent through each suc- 
cessive stage. We shall find that— 


‘*Fecunda culpz szcula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere et genus et domos: 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


In all Germany there are about one per cent. of marriages dis- 
solved; but in Saxony the rate rises to 2.58 per cent. And here 
the actual number of such was 1,049 in 1871, but in 1879 had grown 
to 1,728, of which we find— 


In 1871 2 Dissolved at request ; 475 | Dissolved at request 3 574 
“‘ 1879 § of husband, 754| of wife, . - 2994 


To those who believe that woman was created a wife, facilities for 
divorce are obviously her ready-made bane and natural ruin. 
Among the ¢//uminati of Saxony that belief is probably rare, and 
therefore divorce is frequent, and the women there have been rush- 
ing upon their bane at a rate increasing by 70 per cent. and more in 
eight years. 

As a proper pendant for divorce take next illegitimacy. This is 
set down for all Europe at 7 per cent. of the total births, but Saxony 
claimed in 1878-9 about 13 per cent.; and to show how the mar- 
riage rate dropped down as the bastardy rate rose, take'the following 
short table: 


1834 1840 1850 
Marriage rate, . . . . . 34.82 33-43 34.05 
Bastardy rate per marriage, . 61 71 -78 


And here we may pause to notice that in the abominable kindred 
vice of abortion (so far as known, for it is probably the most occult 
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form of crime) New England leads the world. As regards cases of 
crime in general, these increased from 1860 to 1879 in Massachusetts 
in the proportion of nearly 16.2 to 28, or over 70 per cent., while 
those due to drunkenness rose in the same State in the proportion of 
63 to 162,or by over 257 per cent., in the same years. The same 
State in 1860 divorced 1 couple in 51 marriages, but in 1878 had risen 
to 1 in 21. It is worth while, moreover, observing that as between 
the local populations, Catholic and Protestant, in Germany the latter 
show a marked excess both as regards the number of divorces and of 
suicides; while certain Catholic cities show a bad pre-eminence in 
their rate of bastardy. Thus in Rome (1871) illegitimate births were 
44 per cent., while a few years earlier Vienna and Munich were cred- 
ited each with 50, and Gratz with 62, per cent. of the total births. 
In Ireland, as compared with these figures, the same rate is wonder- 
fully small; and so in Rhineland, where it is given at a little over 3 
per cent. of the same. But here, as the comparison is between large 
areas (although including, of course, their cities) and cities only, 
further allowances must necessarily be esteemed due to the concen- 
tration of moral malaria in the latter. 

But we return to Saxony to note that in suicide it stands porten- 
tously ahead of all. To show this duly let us take the table of 
countries furnished as below. It will be observed that the groups 
of years noted there are not strictly identical, but are near enough 
for practical comparison. Thus, the annual average of suicides and 
rate per million of population was in 


1874-8, . for Saxony, . . . . . 939 or 338 per million. 
74, . . “* Thuringia, . < . 209) ** 305 * 
1574, «°. * Bede. s < . «By © 197 of 
1873-6, . ‘* Wiirtemberg, . . 303 ‘* 169 es 
1874-8, . ‘“ France, . . . . 5,850 ‘* 160 
1674-6, . ‘* Prussia,® . . . . 3,921 “ 152 oi 
1873-7, . ** Austria, . . . . 2;78r “* 130 i 
1873, . . ‘* Englandand Wales, 1,685 ‘‘ 69 x 
17e-G,. «<<. Bealyy . ss a, + BpOGai** 398 ” 
1371-5, . ‘* Scotland,. ... #5 “ ge ‘* 
1874-8, . ‘“* Ireland, . .. . oe. 49 - 


It is further stated that, taking in one year more, 1879, the 
number of Saxon suicides increased in 1874-9 nearly 56 per cent. 
(from 723 to 1,126), while the population was increasing only 7 per 
cent. The extremes of life, which elsewhere are exempt from 


*In the Prussian army—an artificial sphere of life in which domestic influences are neutral- 
ized—suicides are about seven times as numerous as in Prussian civil life. 
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suicidal mania, are found included here. Thus in Saxony there 
were— 
1870-75 1875-80 
EA eee ee ee 59 
Girl suicides, . 2 Ce) 


1854-78 1856-80 
Elderly suicides (50 to 70 years), . . 31.07 percent. 31.31 per cent. 
of total of suicides. of same. 


And, to sum up the ghastly tale, Saxony is said to have reached 
at the last census 408 suicides per million, while of the total of these 
70 per cent. die by hanging, simply as the readiest method, there 
being few households without a piece of rope. We cannot explain 
this frenzy against one’s own life by stress of poverty and hardship, 
or how could Ireland be at the bottom of the list? As a finishing 
touch, to connect the conclusion with the starting-point, divorced 
couples in Saxony furnish nearly five times as many victims to this 
mania as on the average they ought to do, showing the enormous 
proportion in which unhappy marriage contributes to self-destruc- 
tion, a proportion which is still, it is said, increasing. 

Criminals punished by law increased in the same country as fol- 
lows: 


1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 
11,001 12,766 13,089 15,144 16,318 19,012 21,319 


or nearly cent. per cent. in seven years, while the population’s growth 
was seven per cent. only. Of these, the cases of assault and murder 
rose in the same years by 556 per cent., and those of rapes upon 
children—most wanton foulness of all—by 918 per cent. in seven 
years, while criminals under eighteen increased by 430 per cent., and 
child criminals by 100 per cent. It is said that since 1876 a more 
searching criminal code came into force, but the above figures pro- 
gress uniformly up to the last, inclusive. Here and there another 
district of Germany is found to surpass Saxony in some one detail of 
its moral hideousngss ; ¢.g., in the Duchy of Mecklenburg one-third 
of the total of births were illegitimate in 1868, and Bavaria was more 
lately ahead of Saxony in this rate of turpitude. But, taken all 
round, this garden of the Muses radiates moral pestilence at a rate 
which ancient Rome and ancient Corinth at their worst could hardly 
surpass. For an example of the laurel trailed in the common sewer 
commend us to cultured Saxony! It may probably challenge at 
heavy odds any spot of equal area and population in the whole 
world, civilized and savage, for proficiency in the collective de- 
pravity evinced by divorce, illegitimacy, suicide, general crime, mur- 
derous assault, child rape, and child criminality. 
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After this sensational picture of intellectual eminence wallowing 
in vice the rest of the record becomes tame by comparison. What, 
for instance, is so commonplace as the weary tale of drunkenness re- 
peating itself as a constant factor of crime wherever we take a 
sample of national morals? Then the next steady factor is sexual 
libertinism. Besides raising the tariff of general criminality every- 
where by recruiting the ranks of miscellaneous transgression from 
the born lawlessness of illegitimate and foundling children in their 
homeless myriads, it reproduces a yet larger balance of its own like. 
An ever-rising generation which knows nothing of the bare human 
sanctities of home life is ever prepared to trample on them anew. 
Easily overthrown by temptation, it renews its touch of the base 
earth whence it sprang, and when adult is ever an @tas parentum 
petor avis, ready to beget a yet more dissolute progeny. In strong 
drink we learn that Germany, which before 1879 had shown a 
slightly decreased consumption, rises 6 per cent. in the later report 
of the years 1882-3. Per head of population, it drinks four times as 
much beer and three times as much brandy as France. Probably 
the wine-bibbing energies of the gayer nation may somewhat redress 
this disparity. But yet France had in forty-five years (ending in 
1875) increased per head its beer consumption by 150 per cent., and 
its brandy by 200 per cent., while “alcoholic insanity” in France 
had increased fivefold since twenty years ago. The dismal record 
seems to have been stimulated by the recent direction taken by law, 
allowing unrestricted competition to the venders of intoxicants, who 
before were under some restraint. Thus, since 1873 Alsace-Lor- 
taine, profiting by this license, has increased by 50 per cent. its 
drinking-saloons. Again, the consumption of brandy as against that 
of wine in the same region gives a fearful index. Its figures of wine | 
to brandy are, in 1876, as 4: 1, in 1877 as 3:1, in 1878 as 2:1, in 
1879 as 1%:1, or doubled in four years. In Bavaria, the land of 
beer, a single generation has seen the consumption of its staple 
liquid more than doubled. A German temperance (not total absti- 
nence) society has arisen since 1883 as a protest against the growing 
bane. But its results are necessarily in their infancy as yet. 

If, as has been said, seven per cent. of births represents the bas- 
tardy of Europe, that of the German Empire was in 1872-9, 8.6; in 
1870, 8.62, and in 1882 the census returns over one-ninth of the to- 
tal, or more than eleven per cent., as illegitimate. In some of what 
were the most corrupt states there has been in 1878-9 a movement 
the other way. Thus the figures of those years are for Wiirtemberg 
11.31 and 8.51, for Saxony 13.41 and 12.39, for Bavaria 15.30 and 
12.39. It remains to be seen whether the improvement has been 
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since sustained. It is said that in some of these states laws which 
directly discouraged early marriages, and proportionately stimulated 
illegitimacy, have been lately repealed. As a further consequence is 
noted an increase of retrospective marriages, by which we understand 
the legitimation of what had been an unlicensed tie extended to the 
offspring. But on this point no data are quoted later than 1876. In 
connection with this branch of the subject is the death-rate of infancy, 
which stands higher for Germany than for any European country ex- 
cept Russia, and in Wiirtemberg rises to close upon forty per cent. of 
the births, while mortality among the illegitimate children doubles 
that of the legitimate. 

We have spoken of divorce in Germany as a whole, and in Sax- 
ony in particular. Its increase for three years in Prussia was nearly 
twenty per cent., or about four or five times that of the population. 
But the special zzdus of this social bane is Switzerland for the Old 
World and (as seen above) Massachusetts for the New, in each of 
which it touches or approaches five per cent. of the total of marriages. 
The divorce rate of France, now probably a semi-infidel country, grew 
in eleven years (1866-77) by nearly fifteen per cent. with a population 
almost stationary. We noticed above that as between the Protest- 
ant and Catholic nations on the Continent the former run up the far 
higher score of divorces. Take a sample where the two are mixed in 
the same or nearly adjacent territories, as in Bavaria. There the lat- 
ter went in 1836-50 from 54 to 52, the former from 85 to 79. In 
Switzerland divorce forms, as we have seen, almost a domestic insti- 
tution. The Protestant to the Catholic populations of the various 
cantons are as 3 to 2; their divorces in 1879 stood as 8 to I, or for 
equal populations as 16 to 3. The experience of Alsace-Lorraine 
appears to confirm this. Society there would seem to have under- 
gone a violent displacement from its moral basis by the shock of con- 
quest. Divorces have since 1874-8 increased from 21 to 87, or more 
than four-fold in five years. -Germany must on the whole count as a 
Protestant power; here are the fruits of the ascendency of “ private 
judgment” carried out without reserve in private life. It is the infi- 
del theory of society eating its way into the home circle. The 
“weaker vessel” first shows the flaw. Womanhood finds a 
tainted atmosphere and withers down to animality. More damn- 
ing fact yet, the maximum rate of divorce follows that of edu- 
cation (so called) and zsthetic refinement. In the city of Berlin 
divorces more than doubled for both sexes in the thirteen years, 
1867-80, and find their most potent stimulus in art and literature. 
These refined professions furnish 2 per cent. of the marriage rate 
and 3 per cent. of the divdérce rate. In France the tendency 
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is yet more pronounced, where such “superior persons” marry 
as 2.4 per cent. and divorce as 3 per cent. Is it not evident that if 
such formed the bulk of the population instead of a mere sprinkling, 
the social bond would be broken, the repulsive would overcome the 
attractive forces, and nothing could keep the social system from fly- 
ing to pieces? Again, leaving divorce for the present aside, 2 per 
cent. of the French population are highly “educated,” but nearly 5 
per cent. of the criminals are so. In Germany the liberal professions 
score from 2 to 3 per cent. of the gross census of employments, yet 
among their votaries crime went in ten years (1866-75) from 2.9 to 
4.7 of the total of criminals. In Russia 10 per cent. of the people, 
but 25 per cent. of the criminals, can read. As in the concrete results 
of art which fill the public eye on the stage and in the Pinakothek, 
France leads and Germany follows in a headlong license of carnal 
sensuousness, and the theatre is fed with carrion plots of criminal in- 
trigue. In Germany crime used to find a deterrent in home-life, and 
married criminals were a minority of the whole number. They are 
so, perhaps, still, but are increasing their proportion, especially in the 
great cities. There can hardly be a more formidable index of ten- 
dencies than this. It looks as if the swollen current of evil were 
loosening and shaking the foundations of society. As regards the 
classification of crime, offences against property in the eight old 
provinces of Prussia increased from 1871-7 by nearly 50 per cent. ; 
but those which imply education on the part of the offenders grew dis- 
proportionately. Thus, falsified accounts showed cent. per cent., frau- 
dulent bankruptcy nearly 550 per cent., official frauds over 350 per 
cent., of increase. Assaults with personal violence outgrew all save 
the last of these, showing 200 per cent.; of these, licentious assaults 
showed cent. per cent., and as compared with 1868, 121 per cent. 
The graver cases of such assaults, with which alone the higher courts 
deal, show up to 1878 the frightful increase of 300 per cent. In Ba- 
varia, for seven years ending 1879, impure violence increased by 237 
per cent., and in Wiirtemberg by 218 per cent. ; while in England the 
increase for twenty-four years was 67, and in France 63, per cent. 
only. In the eight Prussian provinces, for 1871-7, duelling rose from 
3 to 35 cases; perjury, within the same limits of time and place, was 
more than doubled; breaches of public order grew by nearly 75 per 
cent., and counterfeited identity by nearly 250 per cent. The moral 
balance of Germany was disturbed by victorious war, as proved by va- 
rious items in the above list. In all classes of society men plunged into 
guilt to share more largely in the spoil. Nothing demoralizes a nation 
so fast as a glut of victories. There was all the loot of the French 
milliards to be scrambled for, and the auri sacra fames seized on ‘‘the 
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Fatherland.” Hence the sickening catalogue of sins of the balance- 
sheet and the clearing-house, as if fraud had bitten the very roots 
of national morality. Then came the usual results of over-speculation, 
the crash of commercial houses; the circle of ruin widening, as in an 
earthquake, with every oscillation. Since 1882 something of a sad 
sobering has set in, and with improved harvests some forms of crime 
show symptoms of decrease; but from 1874 to that year the total of 
Prussian crime had increased 10 per cent., or nearly half as fast again 
as the population. In Wiirtemberg the criminal total grew in five 
years (1872-7) by 83 per cent.; in Bavaria, by over 53 percent. As 
an incidental feature of foulness, rapes of children increased in Wiir- 
temberg in seven years (1871-8) nearly four-fold; while in France, 
during thirty years, the increase was 350 per cent. All the more ad- 
vanced European countries have lately shown an improved record as 
regards juvenile crime ; but in Germany the improvement seems to 
come more slowly than elsewhere. We have already given the table 
of suicide, showing that its rate, comparatively low for Italy and the 
British Isles, leaps to three figures per million the moment it touches 
French or Teutonic soil. 

A glance at great cities shows a concentration of the forces which 
make for evil, confirming the calculation made in the earlier part of 
this article. We spoke a little above of married criminals as index- 
ing these victorious forces. 


1876 1878 
In Berlin male married criminals were’. . 47-3 49.1 
ss... 46 female . Ks oe wie 52.9 


In Hamburg licentious assaults grew from 20 to 48 in the years 
1872-79. In Paris it is stated that nearly half the birth-rate of 
the city finds its way to nurses who farm babies in the suburbs. 
This seems incredible, but there are the figures. No one pretends 
to reckon up,.unless by conjecture, the ranks of female licentiousness 
in Paris, from the femmes a vingt-sous to the gilded obscenities of the 
higher demi-monde. And here whole families are found bonded to- 
gether in sexual sin, about 10 per cent. of shameless women being re- 
lated to one another. In Berlin prostitution has grown twice as fast 
as population. Marriage decreases as harlotry increases; and half 
the population are old bachelors and spinsters, while of such mar- 
riages as there are over 5 per cent. endin divorce. There were there 
in 1867 divorcés 1,127, and divorcées 2,464. In 1880 these had 
more than doubled. Hamburg, in respect to facilities for impurity, is 
said to be worse even than Berlin; while Leipzig, Dresden, and other 
centres of “culture” press very closely on these two cities in their 
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foul record. Nearly 20 per cent. of the loose women in Berlin live 
in their fathers’ houses and pursue their calling at the domestic 
hearth; while of the 730 brides there in 1880, 358 had forfeited the 
virgin crown. On the whole, great cities tend to loosen, and in ex- 
treme cases destroy, the feeling of home, and build the brothel, the 
household of lust, on the ruins. Such cities have an organized trades- 
union of impurity. Their agents play into each other’s hands in 
the vile trade of procuring, decoying, concealing, and transporting. 
In Vienna alone 500 women are believed to be the agents of such 
work. Berlin is supposed to have 4,000 men of the vile trade known 
in our Hogarth period as “bullies,” but abroad as “ Louis.” Com- 
pared with Berlin the prostitution of Paris and London may be 
viewed as stationary. The former city has increased its population 
greatly in the last thirty years, its prostitution twice as fast. The 
dense package of the former leads directly to the latter as a result. 
There are 171 houses in Berlin where 10 persons share one room, 
and II are reported with from 13 to 20 crowded into a single 
apartment. 

As regards religions, we have noticed one remarkable sympathy 
in Protestant populations, viz.: that for divorce. Against this must 
be set such a fact as this: In Prussia the Catholics are a minority. 
The return for general crime shows one Catholic criminal for every 
2,750 of population, 1 Protestant for every 3,428, or a greater per- 
centage of criminality among the former. Another result which ex- 
cites reflection is that minorities of belief are, as regards sexual purity, 
relatively superior to the surrounding majorities. Thus Bavarian and 
Austrian Protestants, as also Saxon and Prussian Catholics, are from 
2 to 3 per cent. below the bastardy rate of the surrounding mass of 
opposite belief. 

But as regards the Jews, statistics tell an opposite tale. They are 
relatively isolated everywhere; but a Jew criminal is counted for 
every 1,760 of the Prussian people. Classified, they exhibit for crim- 
inal impurity an excess of 20 per cent.; for fraud, 67; for perjury, 
136; for counterfeiting, 150; for forgery, 377; for fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, 1,666 per cent. (!) beyond their quota in proportion to popu- 
lation. There can be no mistake, taking the figures as true, in the 
tendency which these reveal. 

“* Rem, 
Si possis recte, si non, quocumque modo rem,” 


describes it closely. And the hatred of Jews, of which we have 
heard so much, is largely, no doubt, a tribute of envy to their supe- 
rior proficiency in the unscrupulousness of commercial greed. 
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Infidel theories regarding man and nature, rising into barren and 
naked materialism, have acted with a solvent and mordant power 
upon Franco-German society, and we have here the results. It is in- 
teresting, especially in respect of suicide, but also of crime generally, 
in Germany, to compare the spread of the philosophy of despair— 
pessimism. 

Precisely during the years which our table of suicide as above 
given covers, Von Hartmann, as the popular exponent of Schopen- 
hauer, was rising to the zenith of favor with the German public. 
Between 1870 and 1878 his best-known work went through eight edi- 
tions. It formulates the theory of which suicide in cold blood is the 
practical outcome—a veritable “ gospel according to Judas,” preach- 
ing the noose and the precipice; and among the highly educated 
circles, and the general higher education of great cities, finds its most 
numerous recruits. The renegade of all human hope—of that influ- 
ence which ‘springs eternal in the human breast ’—Schopenhauer 
found the way prepared for him by the socialist, materialist, and secu- 
larist agencies, which had honeycombed the German mind for a gen- 
eration previous ; and, lastly, Von Hartmann found a yet more potent 
stimulus in the demoralizing results of the Franco-German war. 
Precisely where intellectual appetite is keenest, in the country where 
you might pave the roads with the books and pamphlets published 
there, the philosophy of life-turned-sour has raised suicide, as was 
said a while ago of murder, to the sphere of the fine arts. More atro- 
cious in its renunciation of humanity than the epicureanism which 
said, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” this philosophy 
says, ‘ Let us growl and snarl at our portion in life, and die to-day,” 


and so, like 
‘* Sad Sir Balaam, curses God and dies.” 


HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 
Aldingham, England. 
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1791—A TALE OF SAN DOMINGO. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SAN DOMINGO, naturally, is “The Queen of the Antilles.” It was 
the boast of Columbus, when its virgin richness and beauty burst 
upon him, that he had found the original seat of Paradise. 

At the date of our story its sovereignty was divided between 
France and Spain. The French colony comprised the western por- 
tion of the island. It area was ten thousand square miles, or one- 
third of the whole. It embraced three provinces—Northern, South- 
ern, and Western—presided over by a governor-general. Cape 
Frangois, in the Northern province, was the metropolis, and, at that 
period, the Paris of the Western World. 

The colony had become a French possession under these circum- 
stances: In 1630 a small body of French and English that had 
established themselves on St. Christopher, one of the Windward 
islands, were ruthlessly driven out by the Spaniards. The greater 
part found refuge in Tortuga, a small island near the northwest 
coast of San Domingo, where they increased rapidly, and, as bucca- 
neers, became the terror of the neighboring seas. Predatory excur- 
sions soon gave them a footing on the western coast of San Domingo. 
Eventually the English buccaneers settled in Jamaica. The French 
portion continued to gain ground in San Domingo, where gradually 
they left off piracy and became planters. The French government 
now began to extend its care, appointing governors and otherwise 
aiding advancement. The colony in 1697 had greatly developed in 
numbers and importance; and the Spaniards, unable to cope with 
France, by the treaty of Ryswick formally ceded to the latter coun- 
try the western portion of the island. 

From 1750 to 1789 (the beginning of ieumaainaieas activity) the 
growth of the colony was marvellous, reaching a height of prosperity 
unparalleled in the history of colonial possessions. The utmost effort 
had been made to stimulate and improve agriculture, and on every 
hand the teeming colony smiled with successful industry. Spread 
over it were a thousand sugar plantations, and three thousand of 
coffee, not to mention the cultivation of indigo, cacao, cotton, etc., 
and the splendid tropical fruits yielded to trivial care. The narrow 
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plain of Cul de Sac itself contained one hundred and fifty sugar 
plantations, while the rising slopes, up to the Spanish lines, were 
clothed with coffee farms that appeared from the hill-crests as so 
many thickets. In 1789 the colony laded for France alone four 
hundred vessels. It supplied Europe with half its sugar. Its ex- 
ports were valued at $28,000,000. Numerous roads, spacious and 
most beautifully kept, intersected the country in all directions. The 
planters lived in jovial splendor, in the loveliest homes in the world. 
Many of them, enormously rich (hence the phrase, “as rich as a 
creole”), lived half the year in Paris in the most sumptuous style, 
attended, as a special act of legislation allowed, by retinues of slaves ; 
passing the winters in their beautiful West India homes. Others 
resided permanently in France, and spent all their revenues abroad ; 
yet, so vast were the capabilities of the island, that under a careful 
system of tillage, which “wrested from a most fertile soil the most 
immense wealth,” riches multiplied as if by magic. The private lux- 
ury and public grandeur of the colony astonished the traveller, and 
its accumulation of wealth was a constant source of surprise to the 
mother country. 

In 1791 the colony numbered 40,000 whites, 450,000 slaves, 
with mulattoes and free blacks reaching some 24,000. The former, 
called creoles or planters, as distinguished from a small body of 
European functionaries, were excessively imperious, impatient of 
restraint, jealous of wealth and honor, unbounded in self-indulgence— 
a race of sybarites, yet hospitable and charitable. The mulattoes 
often bore characters that extorted respect, yet meanness of birth 
could not be forgotten. The whites looked down upon them scorn- 
fully, as upon a bastard race. They were denied important civil 
rights, and exposed to perpetual insult and humiliation. Many had 
been highly educated in France, and were cultivated men, opulent 
and large slave-owners; and the privation of political and - personal 
rights was borne with a gathering and ominous sense of resentment. 
The circumstances connected with the introduction of the negro 
slaves to replace the exterminated indigenes opens the blackest 
page in Spanish history. 

These indigenes—as they appeared to Columbus, before they had 
been broken and debased by the Spaniard’s cruelty—were an inter- 
esting race. Reliable accounts represent them as being of lighter 
color than the inhabitants of the neighboring islands, and generally 
superior; singular in feature, but not disagreeable ; timid and gentle 
in their demeanor; in person not tall, but well shaped and active; 
weak in body, incapable of much labor, short-lived, and extremely 
frugal. They possessed fair apprehension; were remarkably obe- 
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dient to their rulers ; humble, patient, submissive—in short, an unof- 
fending, peaceable, and loving race. Their character was in keeping 
with the native fauna of the island, which contained ‘no beast of 
prey and no wild animal larger than a hare. 

The bold bearing of the Spaniards, their great size and strength, 
and splendid aspect in shining armor and on caparisoned horses, pro- 
duced in the minds of the simple islanders a reverential awe. They 
regarded them as having descended from the heavens, and gave 
them the honor due to superior beings. But the Spaniards proved 
ravening wolves, and, enslaving the Indians, worked them till they 
spat blood and the milk dried up in the breasts of nursing women. 
Multitudes perished in the four chief mines, multitudes disappeared 
from suicide, famine, and superinduced disease. They fled, as they 
could, from the deadly oppression to dens and forest hiding-places, 
and the limestone caverns in the mountain-sides still reveal the bones 
of the wretched fugitives, who preferred death here by starvation to 
Spanish cruelty. Undefended by a superior physique, the ordinary 
heritage and protection of underlings, the entire race sank almost at 
once from view, and at the end of fifty years there were not five 
hundred remaining out of the one and a half million who happily in- 
habited the island upon its discovery by Columbus. It is a horrible 
story against Spain, and out of these infernal wrongs has arisen the 
wrath of God to wither to this day the Spanish-settled portions of 
the New World. The inhuman treatment of the indigenes raised up 
advocates. The most notable was Las Casas. He thought it less 
cruel to work negroes. These had greater powers of endurance, one 
negro being considered the equal of five Indians. To mitigate, 
therefore, the sufferings of the latter, as well as to sustain the colony, 
now languishing for labor, the Emperor Charles V. adopted Las 
Casas’ suggestion, and granted to one of his Flemish favorites a 
patent for the yearly importation of four thousand. This privilege, 
sold to Genoese merchants, became the foundation of a regular trade 
for supplying the colony, a trade that continued to increase through- 
out the whole archipelago, where the negroes multiplied with pro- 
digious rapidity. 

At the date of our story the colony’s social status was just of 
that character most favorable for the advent of a revolutionary spirit, 
and the political upheaval in the mother country found a ready 
response. In the discussions in France (1787-88) that preceded the 
meeting of the States-General each race became profoundly inter- 
ested. The doctrine of “Liberty, equality, and fraternity” was 
warmly endorsed by the whites—yet for themselves alone. The 
mulattoes saw the opportunity for realizing political and social rights. 
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The slave, too, became an interested listener, and began to feel the 
stirring of new aspirations. The latter at the outset remained quiet, 
though, as Rainsford observes, the efforts in their behalf by La 
Fayette, Mirabeau, and the Abbé Gregoire made their condition a 
prominent topic of conversation and regret in half the towns of 
Europe. The mulattoes, however, promptly insisted upon political 
equality, and at once arose between them and the whites a bitter 
struggle, which the vacillating course of home legislation—now 
favoring one party, now the other—prolonged and greatly intensi- 
fied. It was a most deplorable state of affairs, and tore the colony 
dreadfully. Both sides were in arms, and not unfrequently in bloody 
encounters. There were collisions, and then settlings towards re- 
pose; then fresh aggravations and impending conflict, followed by 
recedings from the verge of war. Finally (May 15, 1791) the 
National Assembly passed a decree, warmly supported by La 
Fayette, Condorcet, Gregoire, and other leaders, granting to “the 
people of color” full political rights. The tidings reached San 
Domingo in June, and fell like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. It at 
once consolidated all parties among the whites against the mother 
country. In a frenzy of rage they determined to reject the civic 
oath. They forced the governor-general to suspend the operation of 
the decree till they could appeal to France. In the Northern Pro- 
vincial Assembly (then in session at Cape Frangois) a motion was 
made to raise the British flag. 

The mulattoes, alarmed, yet exasperated to the last degree, 
gathered in armed bodies. The sentiment prevailed that one or the 
other party must be exterminated. War seemed inevitable, when 
the blacks (August 15), rising in vast numbers, suddenly appeared 
upon the scene, and within four days laid one-third of the Northern 
province in utter ruin. The whites, in consternation, now promptly 
granted civil rights to the mulattoes, and these (generally slave-hold- 
ers) turning against the blacks with all the zeal that the powerful 
interests of property inspire, peace appeared not improbable, when 
the fatal legislation of the National Assembly reached its climax. 
For, moved by the remonstrances of the planters’ agents, who raised 
the cry that the colony was about to be lost, and ignorant of the 
black rising and the accord between whites and mulattoes, the 
Assembly (September 24) repealed the decree of May 15. The 
mulattoes could not be persuaded that the planters had not instigated 
the repeal, lost all confidence in the whites, threw themselves into 
the negro camp, and a furious and fatal war ensued. Thus perished 
—amid unparalleled scenes of uproar, butchery, and beastly out- 
rage—this splendid colony, founded in the cruelties of the Spaniard 
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and the buccaneer. It was a day of blood for blood, of vengeance 
for those wretched indigenes whose merciless slavery these blacks 
had been imported to bear. It is amid these scenes that the follow- 
ing narrative takes its rise. 


CHAPTER II. 


CAPE FRANCOIS. 


Cape Frangois, before its destruction by the revolted negroes, 
was a splendid city, the real capital of French St. Domingo. It was 
strikingly situated upon a small plain hollowed out from between two 
noble mountains (called Mornes by the natives) that rose from the 
city’s limits towards the west and the north, the latter ending 
abruptly upon the bay, and giving a strong site to Fort Picolet, 
whose guns commanded the entrance to the harbor. A narrow pas- 
sage to the northwest, and a broader one southward, between the 
Western Morne and the bay, led to the celebrated “‘ Plaine du Nord,” 
whose fertile expanse was studded with thriving towns, smiling 
villages, and its far-famed coffee and sugar plantations. Thirty well- 
built streets crossed each other at right angles; public squares were 
numerous and attractive, and in its air of graceful wealth and ele- 
gance the Cape, as it was commonly called, rivalled the foremost 
cities of Europe. 

It was on an August evening, 1791, in a handsomely furnished 
room at the Hotel de Ville—a fine stone structure on la rue St. 
Louis, and facing the Place de Clugni—that Charles Pascal and his 
son Henry were conversing in earnest tones. The elder Pascal was 
dressed with scrupulous neatness, in the style prevailing anterior to 
the Revolution: asquare-cut and collarless coat, long-flapped waist- 
coat, stockings gartered at the knee and beneath the breeches, which 
buttoned over them; low-quartered, square-toed shoes, with red heels 
and buckle. The hair was gathered in a queue, and a broad black 
ribbon, called a solitaire, encompassing the throat and fastened be- 
hind, completed the attire. He was a tall, spare, rather feeble-look- 
ing man, who had scarcely turned fifty, but one would take him to 
be far older. A settled shade of care or grief lessened the effect of 
regular and clearly-cut features. His manner was grave and courte- 
ous, yet firm withal. 

A year before—a victim to the uproar and terrors of the times— 
Charles Pascal had lost a beloved wife, née Beatty, from one of the 
Carolinas, whom he had met in early life, during a business visit to 
Baltimore. Recent pecuniary losses had all but wrecked an abun- 
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dant fortune. The first inroad was an outlay as endorser for his 
brother, who by injudicious investments and mismanagement lost 
his wealth, and was now living in Jamaica, whither he had gone with 
the hope of rebuilding his fortune. About the same time an oppor- 
tunity offered to buy at advantage a valuable plantation, which, as 
adjoining his own, he had long desired, and his bank-balance was 
well-nigh exhausted in the purchase. He soon realized his mistake ; 
for the revolutionary spirit in France, extending to St. Domingo and 
embroiling the whites and mulattoes, had paralyzed trade and 
spread ruin through the colony. The planters were especially 
affected. That the slaves should be indifferent to passing events was 
impossible. They had grown increasingly restless, insubordinate, and 
idle, and agriculture, that before had proven enormously remunera- 
tive, was now conducted at a loss. Under these circumstances plan- 
tation life had become exceedingly irksome to M. Pascal, when the 
confirmation of certain fears hastened a change he had been con- 
templating. Dismissing his salaried manager, and placing plantation 
affairs in the hands of his body-servant, Jacque Beatty, he closed his 
mansion, and had that morning domiciled himself at the Hétel de 
Ville. 

His companion was a well-proportioned young man of three-and- 
twenty, with light hair and clear gray eyes, inherited from his 
mother. Excepting the chin—a feature so often deficient, but here 
perfect—and an excellent set of teeth, his lineaments, taken singly, 
were not specially noticeable. The combination, however, was unus- 
ually attractive, and gave the impression of an amiable, intelligent, 
and resolute character. He had received in the best schools of Cape 
Frangois a finished commercial education, declining, in view of his 
parents’ feeble health and being an only child, an opportunity his 
father offered to study at the French capital. For some years he 
had been agent for Thomas Harrison, a wealthy Englishman, who 
conducted in Baltimore a large trade in West India fruit. Since the 
outbreak of the revolutionary spirit his business had greatly declined, 
and Mr. Harrison, in appreciation of his efficient services, had been 
corresponding with him in reference to the transfer of the agency to 
Jamaica, and connecting with it a branch house for the sale of Ameri- 
can goods. He had but recently returned from an extended visit of 
inspection to Kingston, and it was a current o#-dit that he was on 
the eve of removing thither. 

“You are doubtless surprised, Henry,” said the elder Pascal as 
the former entered the apartment in response to a note from his 
father, ‘at my being domiciled here, and without a line to you of my 
intention.” 
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“Tn truth I am,” he replied, “ though these are days of surprises.” 

“ Life at San Souci, Henry, had become a heavy drag.” 

“‘T know that, sir, and have often advised your spending a por- 
tion of your time at the Cape.” 

“T should probably have remained, however, had I not had 
grounds for apprehending an outbreak of the slaves.” 

“An outbreak of the slaves!” cried Henry Pascal with a 
mingled sense of astonishment and dread, for he knew his father pos- 
sessed a cool, clear judgment, and was little controlled by idle alarms. 
“‘T trust, indeed, you are mistaken, sir.” 

“‘T have such fears, Henry.” 

“ No such fear is felt here,” quickly rejoined the son. 

“Ah! Henry, the spirit of liberty is abroad, often, alas! wild 
and irrational; but its cry, for good or for evil, rings through the air. 
The Commons are seizing it in France; the mulattoes are struggling 
for it here; may not the slave, too, strike to be free?” 

“Why, sir, I cannot but think—and I express the common opin- 
ion—that the negroes have been remarkably quiet under the extra- 
ordinary provocations to excitement they have received for the past 
two years.” 

‘“‘T have noticed a tendency to deliberate,” replied the elder Pascal. 

“ And what inference do you draw ?” 

“That deliberation among slaves is the prelude to revolution. 
They are a vicious set, ee teen by their profligate, on masters, 
and ready for anything.” 

“Do you think,” asked Henry Pascal reflectively, “if a revolt 
were precipitated, it could possibly be successful ?” 

“ Why not, Henry?” 

“ Because a black rising would at once consolidate the whites and 
mulattoes; and against the alliance what could the slaves effect, 
without wealth, education, or military means? ” 

“Upon the question of success I might say, Henry, that there is 
a point where mere numbers must outweigh the united force of 
wealth, intelligence, and prestige; that the blacks possess splendid 
physiques, are not deficient in personal courage, and stand nearly ten 
to one against whites and mulattoes combined.” 

The elder Pascal had been speaking in a quiet manner, but at the 
same time in a manner so assured that his son could not avoid sus- 
pecting that behind his calm utterances there was something which 
had_not yet appeared. Pausing a moment, he said: 

“ My dear father, this is a matter of startling import. Let me 
hear the precise grounds for the fear you have expressed.” 

“They are briefly stated,” he answered, counting off the argu- 
VOL. XLIX.—38 
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ments upon his fingers. “First: these days of uproar and change 
tempt to such a movement. Second: we have among us not a few 
recently imported Africans, who sigh for their savage freedom, and 
remember against us the wrongs done them, the kindred from whom 
they have been torn, and the horrors of the middle passage. Third 
and especially: the negroes are becoming convinced that the mulat- 
toes will triumph in their struggle for political rights, and fear the 
result upon themselves. Though apparently quiet, they have been 
on the alert and eager in their inquiries, and are as conscious of the 
general course of affairs as youorI. They have leaders who keep 
them informed. They see that the sentiment of the National As- 
sembly is becoming more and more Jacobin, and developing over- 
whelmingly on the side of the mulattoes; and that, with the whole 
power of France exerted to enforce the 15th of May decree, the mu-- 
lattoes must win. The mulattoes are known to be hard masters, and 
with the enlargement of their civil rights the negroes fear their own 
lot will become more straitened.” 

“‘T must say, sir, that these grounds appear to me largely specu- 
lative.” 

“ Have you seen, Henry, the Abbé Gregoire’s letter, addressed to 
the people of color upon the passage of last May’s decree ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It distinctly declares,” continued the elder Pascal, “that the 
logical sequence of that decree must be the ultimate liberty of the 
blacks.” 

“But why not believe with the abbé,” rejoined, Henry Pascal, 
“that emancipation will come by-and-by, and peacefully ?” 

“Never, Henry, never! African slavery is essential to the best 
interests of the colony, and has so grown into the body politic that 
it could not be torn away without rending a thousand fibres and 
letting out blood. The abbé’s most unfortunate letter has already 
sped through the blacks as a fire among dry leaves. Besides,” he 
added, bending towards his son and speaking in a lowered and 
intense voice, “‘I have had a warning from Jacque.” 

“What, from Jacque!” exclaimed Henry Pascal, starting from 
his seat and suddenly showing the most profound interest. ‘Has 
Jacque Beatty had aught to say about this ?”’ 

“ He has,” replied his father. 

“What are the disclosures ?”” was the hurried inquiry. 

“Two days ago he sought me in private, and I will confide his in- 
formation upon the pledge of secrecy he required, as involving his life.” 

“ The pledge is given,” said Henry Pascal; when his father pro- 
ceeded : 
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“‘Jacque’s words were few but startling—that a movement 
looking to revolt was widespread and well-organized; and that 
the outbreak would probably occur within a few days. Inquiries 
could elicit no more.” 

‘God knows, it is enough!” ejaculated the younger Pascal. 

‘The interview ended,” continued his father, “ with my obtain- 
ing permission to speak of his disclosures to you. Your duties often 
take you to the plantations, and, as you were unconvinced by other 
considerations, it becomes necessary to give you the benefit of this 
faithful negro’s warning.” 

Henry Pascal for some moments remained buried in thought. 
By all who knew him Jacque Beatty was held in the highest esteem. 
His fidelity to the Pascal family had been thoroughly tested, and 
Henry Pascal at once realized the gravity of the disclosure. 

“ Would it violate the pledge,” he asked, “to advise the authori- 
ties, on general grounds, to take steps against the danger ?” 

“Not a finger, Henry, can be raised in that direction. The 
pledge to Jacque, that what he said should lead to no action beyond 
the personal safety of my family, is sacred. He has risked his own 
life for mine, and my word of honor shall be inviolate.” 

“ At least I can speak to Col. Tourner, and urge his coming to 
the Cape. The relations I bear to his daughter place his family 
within the conditions of the pledge. I must see him to-morrow.” 

Further conversation followed in this direction, when the elder 
Pascal said: ‘There is another topic, Henry, pressing for consider- 
ation. You know the condition of my personal affairs. What real ° 
estate I own in this city is now all but valueless, and planting is car- 
ried on ataloss. Even if matters become no worse, the course of 
my affairs is directly towards bankruptcy. An outbreak of the 
negroes is upon us, and, whether ultimately successful or not, it 
would further depress agriculture, and I am broken up root and 
branch. A frail state of health at my age excludes the hope of 
rebuilding my fortunes, even should the colony prosper again; and 
I must be looking towards you, Henry, for aid. Mr. Harrison’s con- 
siderate offer—for so, I think, I may call it—is most opportune. 
Your business here has greatly declined, with little prospect of 
recovery. You speak English as fluently as French, and would have 
in Jamaica superior opportunities. I advise acceptance. I would 
go with you, and would leave this accursed island without a regret, 
did not your mother’s dust rest within its soil.” 

Henry Pascal was a noble son, full of warm sensibilities, and his 
father’s tone struck deeply into them. His filial look and manner 
gave the true reply. His words were: 
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“My dear father, Mr. Harrison’s proposal, as you are aware, I 
have been very carefully revolving, and shall now most probably feel 
obliged to accept it, though tender ties bind me to St. Domingo, 
Wherever I am my strength is yours, yours always.” And of the 
spirit of these words Henry Pascal’s entire life had been the faithful 
expression. 

Filial affection, how lovely a grace! Alas! that it is fading out 
in this material age. Parents are parents still, and encircle their chil- 
dren with pure, rich currents of love. But children know not parents, 
or, like dumb cattle, are mindful only of the hand that provides. 
Alas! for our Christian name, that filial piety decays, and to-day 
finds its best expression in a heathen land. It was a late hour when 
Henry Pascal bade his father good-night, and left for his lodgings on 
la rue St. Simon. The elder Pascal soon retired, but it was long 
before he slept. A thousand thoughts thronged his mind. He dwelt 
upon his married life, upon its happy course, upon his wife’s love ; 
and with the memory of her loss was mingled a sense of satisfaction 
that she was removed from the burden of such days. His mind ran 
back to his early years, to the home of his youth; and the scenes 
and incidents illustrating his parents’ tender care and his own con- 
duct towards them he recalled with all the freshness of yesterday. 
With a restful feeling his thoughts then turned upon his noble, gen- 
erousson. The angry cloud that had gathered so suddenly, and was 
about to burst upon the distracted colony, would complete, he knew, 
his financial ruin. But through the gloom filial affection was a star 
’ of hope that shone with a steady and cheering ray. 


CHAPTER III. 


LA PLAINE DU NORD. 


William Tourner came of a good English family. A wild, reck- 
less young man, and overwhelmed by debt, he fled his country and 
found refuge on the island of Tortuga, among the buccaneers—a 
French and English piratical aggregate. A difficulty resulted in the 
separation of the nationalities. The English buccaneers became set- 
tled in Jamaica. William Tourner, for some cause, remained with 
the French section, which finally secured a firm footing on the west- 
ern coast of St. Domingo. There, like many others of the bucca- 
neers, he amended his ways, became a cultivator, and took to wife a 
Spanish woman, from which union descended the Col. Tourner of 


our narrative. 
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Col. Tourner—his former rank in a militia regiment gave him the 
title—was a well-preserved, middle-aged man of character, taste, 
and cultivation. True to his English and Spanish origin, he mani- 
fested, save to. his intimates, a somewhat reserved disposition, the 
more noticeable among the lively French creoles. He was blunt of 
speech and impatient in temper, a frequent cause (to speak in a 
Johnsonian way) of his being disagreeable to others and a source of 
unhappiness to himself. Those who knew him well valued his worth. 
Good men are better than they seem to be, and bad men are worse. 

His fortune stood in his estates, which he cultivated with pride 
and successful care. Though far from being a voluptuary, as the 
planters generally were, he supported, under a stimulus from Madame 
Tourner, a superb and expensive establishment, and accumulated 
little out of his revenues. His creole wife, zée Marie André, was an 
attractive and accomplished woman, free, affable, amiable, but over- 
indulged and worldly-minded, and a votary to the ostentation of 
wealth. A leader of fashion and a devotee to display, she main- 
tained an elegant style of living, and paid homage to riches as the 
means of gratifying her luxurious tastes. 

Their only child was a daughter, Emilie, a beautiful character, 
harmoniously blending the best qualities of her parents. Henry 
Pascal had won the heart of Emilie Tourner. The families lived 
near each other in the same parish, and were intimate. The children 
grew up, as it were, together, and had formed for each other an 
affection of the strength of which they were unconscious until 
separated by Emilie Tourner’s going abroad. 

The disturbed condition of France induced Col. Tourner to send 
his daughter to England to complete her education. Eighteen 
months before she had returned in the fulness and freshness of her 
charms. Henry Pascal eagerly pressed his suit, and bore away the 
prize from a number of competitors. Marriage, however, had been 
deferred, first, by the death of Madame Pascal, and again by the 
disastrous conflicts between the whites and mulattoes, and the dis- 
tracted state of colonial affairs. Among those who had sought her 
hand was a young ex-proprietor, Louis Tardiffe, an accomplished 
man, but thoroughly unprincipled. Shrewdly perceiving at the 
commencement of revolutionary activity the probable course of 
affairs and depreciation of property, he had sold his valuable San 
Domingo possessions and invested the proceeds in foreign funds. 
Fifty thousand pounds in the Bank of England was for those days 
a substantial worldly guarantee. Though a rejected lover, M. 
Tardiffe continued to pay occasional visits to the Tourner family, 
where he was warmly received by Madame Tourner, with whom 
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he had early ingratiated himself, and who admired him the more 
as the wisdom of his investments became more and more appar- 
ent; and, generally, his solid wealth, when fortunes were every- 
where crumbling, made him a person of marked consideration. 
As colonial troubles multiplied he had had thoughts of quitting 
the island. A mingled sentiment of love for Emilie Tourner and 
revenge against his successful rival restrained him; and in the 
waning fortunes of their families and his own secure wealth he 
began, as he thought, to perceive a lever which, worked with the 
address he felt conscious of possessing, might yet capture the one 
and crush the hopes of the other. He was now living in fine 
style at the Cape, on the interest of his investments, and in politics 
professed to be an extreme Republican. 

Belle Vue, the home of the Tourners, was five leagues southward 
from Cape Frangois, on the road between Petite Ance and Doudon, 
and a league from the former village. The Pascal plantation, known 
as San Souci, lay a league and a half east from Belle Vue, on the 
road connecting Petite Ance and Grand Riviére. A morning ride 
in the West Indies is delightful. But to enjoy it one must be up be- 
times, for the sun rises at six, and his early ray is powerful. The 
morning after the conversation given in the last chapter Henry 
Pascal rose with the earliest dawn. He had slept but little. 
Thoughts of the impending revolt, of its possible success, of its 
disastrous effects in any event, of the distractions it would add to 
the already distracted colony, of his father’s embarrassments, of 
his leaving San Domingo, of Emilie Tourner, filled his mind and 
banished sleep for hours. 

He dressed hastily and looked out. <A rain—for the wet season 
was at hand—had fallen during the night. Save a stretch in the 
east, which was slightly reddening, the sky was still overcast; but 
the clouds hung high and moved lazily. In the upper air a few bats 
were skimming for the morning’s meal. Otherwise, all nature lay 
in repose, and looked freshened by the evening’s rain. Having 
despatched a simple breakfast, he mounted the livery bespoke the 
previous evening, and, stirring the mettle of his horse, in a few 
moments lost sight of the Cape behind the Western Morne. 

His road lay through the finest portion of La plaine du Nord, 
and the opening day disclosed, in its kind, a scene of unrivalled 
beauty. The French colonists adopted every means to stimulate 
and improve agriculture, and the best results were exhibited on 
this celebrated plain. On every side the deep, dark, rich soil was 
tilled with the utmost care, and with prodigious returns. Separated 
commonly by citron hedges studded with wild flowers that never 
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lost their bloom, field succeeded to field, the sameness being relieved 
here and there by the plantation houses and the luxurious mansions 
of the proprietors and managers, approached through magnificent 
avenues, and all embowered in flora of varied and splendid descrip- 
tion. It is usual throughout the West Indies—sometimes on the 
same plantation—for cultivation to be carried on the whole year 
round. A ride, therefore, of a few miles often suffices—as on the 
morning before us—to show the cane at every stage of advance- 
ment, from the planting to the cutting. From the well-kept road— 
shaded almost at every point by rows of lime-trees, or the graceful 
papaw or spreading’ mango, and with wild flowers innumerable 
decking its borders—wide stretches of cane-cuttings, of the dense, 
dark-green middle growth, or of the cane in flower and waving its 
delicate lilac crest, came successively in view. And when the glori- 
ous tropical sun arose and spread his radiance over the scene the 
effect was magical. The prospect was, indeed, eminently beautiful, 
and though Henry Pascal had ofttimes witnessed it, its influence was 
still fresh and irresistible, and dispelled for the moment the gloom 
into which his thoughts had plunged him. 

On entering the Belle Vue plantation he became conscious of 
more than ordinary activity and bustle. Here, as elsewhere, great 
columns of black smoke were rolling up from the sugar-works. His 
attention, hewever, was particularly drawn to the gangs of slaves, 
who, under the field overseers, were cutting down the straw-yellow 
cane, and, though at all times, a merry race, their unusual hilarity, 
while with boisterous song and sally they vigorously plied their 
work, indicated, as did the aspect of the fields, the “Crop Over,” or 
what elsewhere is known as the ‘‘ Harvest Home,” when, the last 
cane having been cut and sent to the sugar-house, each slave 
receives a quart of rum, a holiday, and a feast and dance prepared 
for them on the green. 

A gang of negro women near the road-side, in turbaned head, 
and osnaburg petticoat well tucked in at the waist, were especially 
noticeable for their queer song, the dolorous sentiments of which 
were in sharp contrast with their superb physiques and the abun- 
dant evidences of rich and joyous life around them. One served as 
leader, the rest joined in the refrain; and the words Englished would 
run as follows : 


‘*Sangaree da kill de capt’in, 
Oh! Lor’, he mus’ die; 
New rum kill de sailor, 
Oh! Lor’, he mus’ die; 
Hard work kill de nigger, 
Oh! Lor’, he mus’ die.” 
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From the road entrance, framed in massive stone and iron, the 
approach to the Belle Vue mansion was through an avenue of 
superb mountain-cabbage trees, towering often a hundred feet. Be- 
hind these on either side, and some distance off, stood the negro 
cabins—the better class rudely made of stone, roofed with a thatch- 
work of palm; and all embowered among mangoes, Java-plums, 
sour-sops, sapadilloes, and other trees bearing sweet and pleasant 
fruit. The mansion—an ample frame building, somewhat low for its 
area and simple in structure, yet possessing an air of elegance, with 
large, high-pitched rooms, wide, airy passages, and girt with deep gal- 
leries, protected by trellis-work on the sun-exposed sides—occupied 
a central eminence in the midst of a green lawn as smooth as velvet. 
A succession of terraces formed so many blooming and brilliant 
circles. Fountains and swimming-pools, cut in stone, cooled the air. 
Winding walks, set in beautiful little shrubbery, and shaded by trees 
in graceful variety—the feathery-plumed mountain cabbage, the 
stately palmetto, the waving cocoanut, the palm, the papaw, sand- 
box, and silk-cotton—led through the spacious grounds, the open 
places of which abounded with flowers, rich in many colors, and 
splendid beyond description. 

Henry Pascal rode up, flung the reins to a valet, and a moment 
after was closeted with Col. Tourner. 

“IT have ridden hard and early,” he said, after the exchange of 
salutations, “‘to make a vital disclosure, but require a pledge to 
secrecy, and to no further action than the safety of your family may 
demand.” 

“Zounds! Henry Pascal, you all but take away my breath,” ex- 
claimed the colonel, whose. look of surprise at his visitor’s unusually 
timed call and urgent manner was increased by his words; “ and 
you will completely do so, if you strap me up so tightly.” 

“There is no alternative,’ Henry Pascal gravely answered. 
“T have so received the communication, and must so transmit it.” 

“ But, in all seriousness, monsieur, do you deem it wise and safe 
to bind one’s self thus absolutely, and in regard to an unknown and 
what you call vital communication ? ” 

“ The conditions,” his visitor answered, “ are unyielding.” 

“ But, suppose,” the colonel continued, “I should bind myself to 
a wrong?” 

“Col. Tourner,” came the impressive reply, “I am here for your 
good. The pledge is required for the protection of a friend. It must 
be given, or I am compelled to return with the word unspoken, and 
the consequences upon your head.” 

The colonel’s scruple was advanced rather on the spur of the in- 
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stant than as seriously entertained. It was a momentary resistance 
to a sudden and unlooked-for assault upon the will, and easily gave 
way, as reason asserted its office, before the high character and pecu- 
liar earnestness of his guest. He therefore added, after a moment’s 
pause : 

“T yield the point. Let me hear what you have to say.” 

“It is even this: Jacque Beatty reveals to my father that a negro 
insurrection is at hand, and has advised him to improve his chances 
of safety by a residence at the Cape.” 

“Mon Dieu! And what action has your father taken?” asked 
the colonel quickly, and with a changing countenance. 

“He is now domiciled at the Cape, twenty-four hours after the 
disclosure.” 

“Dreadful! dreadful!” murmured the colonel. ‘God take 
mercy on us!” 

“ But what precisely,” he added, looking up at his visitor in an 
eager way, “did you gather from Jacque’s communication—that a 
plot is forming, or that an outbreak is actually at hand ?” 

“ The latter,” was the reply. 

“And you have full confidence in Jacque’s statement?” the 
colonel asked. 

“Implicit. You must know, indeed, that the circumstances of 
the colony for the past two years afford speculative grounds for 
supposing such an event highly probable; but Jacque’s word is 
enough.” 

“ And you think,” asked the colonel again, “there is no exagger- 
ation ?” 

-“ You know, monsieur, Jacque’s character for prudence and 
fidelity. Not a doubt exists with me that an appalling calamity 
hangs over us.” 

“Why, Henry Pascal,” broke out Col. Tourner as a new thought 
struck him, “I feel confident my slaves would defend me. They 
are preparing to celebrate the ‘Crop Over’ this very evening; and 
I have never seen them more contented, or enter so heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion.” 

“That may be,’’ his visitor rejoined; “‘ but do you suppose there 
are even chances that the defence would be successful ? ” 

“‘What, then, in Heaven’s name, do you advise?” asked Col. 
Tourner, throwing himself back in his chair with an air of anxious 
uncertainty. ° 

“That you follow my father’s example, and go with your family 
at once to the Cape.” 

“ Henry Pascal, you are right,” said his host after a thoughtful 
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pause. “No other course is open. ‘*Twould be folly to risk my 
family by remaining here.” 

““My God! what a prospect!” he bitterly added, and in appa- 
rent soliloquy. ‘I have been persuading myself that a brighter day 
would dawn; but, should the slaves rise, no hope remains, at least 
for the present proprietors. The colony becomes a wreck, and all 
of us beggars.” 

It was finally arranged that Henry Pascal should secure apart- 
ments for the Tourners at the Hotel de Ville, when the former, again 
pressing upon the colonel immedidte action, bade his host adieu, to 
join Emilie Tourner, whom he had observed upon the lawn. 
Slightly above the medium height, with the graceful symmetry of 
outline in form and feature so expressive everywhere in tropical life, 
in the bloom of youth and health, her full, dark eyes beaming with 
intelligence and sensibility, Emilie Tourner, in her personal charms, 
amply sustained the reputation for which creole maidens are famous. 
Her character, in certain aspects, was a tropical exception. Possess- 
ing the simplicity, the enthusiasm, the purity of heart and warmth 
of affection characteristic of creoles, she was without the ordinary air 
of languor and tendency to inactivity and indolence, born of an 
enervating climate and habitual dependence upon retinues of slaves. 
Whether due to her remnant of English blood, or to her English 
education, or to both combined, her mental fibre had in it a useful 
element of firmness and energy. If we add a sweet voice and a 
winning manner, the portraiture is complete. 

Some work to be done in the grounds preliminary to the “ Crop 
Over” had required her direction, and she was returning as Henry 
Pascal approached, her graceful figure showing to advantage in the 
morning costume—simple, as became the hour, yet elegant, as 
became the daughter of a San Domingo proprietor. They met with 
the recognition of lovers. Startled, as her quick eye read the trou- 
bled mind of Henry Pascal, Emilie Tourner was the first to speak. 

“ Monsieur,” she exclaimed hurriedly and with a look of alarm, 
“‘what has happened, tell me what has happened? You seem 
worn and anxious as I have never marked before.” 

“Be not disturbed, mademoiselle; I slept little last night, and 
have ridden since the morning’s dawn.” 

“ Are you not from San Souci?” 

“No, mademoiselle; I left the Cape at four.” 

* Why, then, this long, early ride? And I am told by the valet 
that your horse has been urged!” 

“The condition of the colony, mademoiselle, is sufficient cause 
for anxiety.” 
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“Such, monsieur, has been its condition for two years and more. 
So much angry discussion, so much rumor and turmoil and conflict, 
so many sudden and wild changes—all this has bewildered me. I 
am kept in a state of fearful expectance, and ready to start almost at 
my own shadow. Pardon my precipitancy. But your look, mon- 
sieur, and the circumstances of your visit, argue something unusual, 
and I must know what it is. It is far better, in these dread days, to 
know the worst than be racked with imaginings about some danger 
suspected.” 

To this appeal Henry Pascal replied that she had conjectured 
correctly; that there was something unusual; and that in truth he 
had sought her to speak of it. He then pointed out, in a general 
way and at length, that the struggle of the mulattoes for civil rights 
was exerting the same influence upon the negroes that the struggle 
of the Commons in France had exerted upon the mulattoes; that 
the slaves, in many quarters, were ominously restless and threaten- 
ing; that he greatly feared they would very soon be another element 
in the disorder of the colony; that the times were becoming more 
lawless, and plantation life more unsafe; that his father, in conse- 
quence, had just changed his residence to the Cape; that he had 
come over to advise similar action to Col. Tourner; that, as the 
result of the interview, her father had instructed him to secure apart- 
ments for his family at the Hétel de Ville, and that he earnestly 
desired her to stimulate her parents, so far as she could, to immedi- 
ate action. 

“T shall do as you wish me,” she answered, pausing to reply, “for 
I confide in your judgment. Yet all this has about it a suddenness 
I cannot fathom.” 

“Tam forbidden now, mademoiselle, to speak my mind more 
fully. You shall know more hereafter. Trust me,” he added in sig- 
nificant tones, “and heed my warning.” 

She glanced at her companion, but said nothing. They had been 
slowly walking along the shaded way, and having now reached a 
seat beneath a silk-cotton, occupied it in silence—Emilie Tourner ab- 
sorbed in what she had just heard, her companion in the thoughts 
to which he was about to give expression. Presently he spoke, and 
with a touch of hesitation: 

“Mademoiselle, I begin to despair of the colony, and my 
‘thoughts have been running upon the Harrison offer.” 

“OQ Henry!” she cried, her manner suddenly assuming great 
tenderness, and tears filling her eyes, “will you—can you add to 
these new forebodings the prospect of your leaving San Domingo ?” 

“ Dearest Emilie,” he replied, deeply touched, and speaking in a 
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strain of equal tenderness, “ it is my love for you that moves me. My 
own business, as you are aware, is sadly reduced. My father’s fortune 
hangs by a thread. He has but his estates and slaves. Should 
trouble with the latter arise, the former are valueless. If the Harri- 
son offer justified it, 1 would ask you to name our bridal day, and 
take you with me from this distracted island.” 

“Have you, then, decided upon going?” she quickly asked, 
catching at what she supposed might be his implied meaning, and 
turning upon her companion a searching glance. 

“T have not,” he replied. ‘“I was but speaking of what might 
become necessary.” 

“Do you think your going probable?” she again asked. 

“Press me not, Emilie. I could not answer without speaking of 
matters upon which my lips are for the present sealed.” 

She had regained outward composure, but deep and despairing 
grief was in her words as she replied: 

“My heart, Henry, has become lead, and sinks within me. I 
thought the excitements produced by the 15th of May decree were 
calming down, and danger disappearing. The darkness is gathering 
again, and seems deeper than ever. If there be light beyond, God 
help us to reach it!” 

“T will not disguise from you, Emilie,” replied’ her lover, pressed 
with fears, yet anxious to cheer her, “ what I regard as the extreme 
gravity of affairs; but keep a brave spirit. The skies shall yet 
brighten for us. Hasten your father to the Cape; you will there be 
secure, and we can speak together of these matters more fully.” 

The horse had been ordered, the adieus were spoken, and Henry 
Pascal, mounting the gig, and urged by the energy of his thoughts, 
was speedily at the Cape again; for the road was excellent, the sky 
still somewhat overcast, and the day an unusually cool one. 


E. W. GILLIAM. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AN OLD FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


IT must have gone rather heavily with a man’s disposition before 
it could occur to him, in glancing over the books of an old library 
that perhaps a dictionary would amuse him. And yet if this hap- 
pened to be “A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues, com- 
piled by Randle Cotgrave. London. Printed by Adam Islip, Anno 
1611,” hope’s flattering tale, for once, would not have deceived. For 
he could hardly turn over a few pages without having his attention 
arrested, and receiving perhaps pleasure, and instruction certainly. 
The copy we came across is a small, well-printed folio. On the 
engraved title-page, in a hand that seems contemporaneous with the 
publication, is written “ Ex libris Gulielmi Fitzherberti,” the name of 
an ancient English Catholic family, which often occurs in the annals 
of persecution. One member of it was the first husband of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Fitzherbert, the ill-used wife of George IV. As the 
date shows, it was when King Jamie was varying his favorite avoca- 
tions of hunting and theological controversy with occasional attention 
to the government of three kingdoms; in the year following the pub- 
lication of Bacon’s treatise On the Wisdom of the Ancients, and 
while he was actually meditating his Movum Organon; in the very 
year, perhaps, that witnessed the first performance of “ Hamlet,” in 
which one Mr. Will Shakspere acted the part of Ghost; a few 
years after Gay Fawkes’ “Gunpowder Plot,” and while the Pilgrim 
Fathers were still brooding over the wrongs which led to their ex- 
cursion in the Mayflower ; in short, it was more than a century before 
the Powers of Europe had begun to think that America was worth 
quarrelling about, that Mr. Randle Cotgrave gave his Dictionarie, 
the fruit of many years’ labor, to the world. 

It begins, of course, with a dedication: ‘To the Right Honour- 
able and my very good Lord and Maister, Sir William Cecil, Knight, 
Lord Burghley.” This is a grandson of Queen Elizabeth's minister 
of headshaking celebrity and multiform notoriety, and nephew of 
Robert Cecil, first Lord Salisbury, minister of James. It contains 
a dexterous compliment. After thanking his lordship for dispensing 
him from “ th’ ordinarie attendance of an ordinarie servant,” in order 
to give him leisure hours to compile “this bundle of words,” he 
remarks, “nor could I have bestowed them on a work of lesse use 
for your lordship, the French being alreadie so well understood by 
you and all yours.” Next comes an epistle in French, “Au favorable 
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Lecteur Francois,” signed by “Ton trés affectionné Patriotte T. 
L’Oiseau de Tourval, Parisien,” with a triangle appended, which no 
doubt represents the gentleman’s parafe. This is a somewhat bar- 
barous composition, destitute of the ease and neatness of modern 
French. In fact French had to wait for Corneille and Bossuet before 
it was tuned to classic modulations. The object of this letter is to 
recommend the Dictionarie to the French nation. One might 
have thought after this that the latter would be treated with respect 
in the course of the work. We are sorry, therefore, to find such 
translations as this: Une jambe de Dieu—“So doe the canting, 
blasphemous rogues of France tearme a cankered, gangrened or 
desperately-sore leg.” Probably Mr. Cotgrave’s zeal leads him 
astray, as, no doubt, a desperately-sore leg was thus named, just as 
lepers were called “‘ Pauvres du bon Dieu,” on the principle ‘Whom 
God loves he chastiseth.” There is little sectarian feeling displayed 
in this volume; which is the more surprising as bigotry was rampant 
at the time it was written. Both Catholics and Puritans were being 
persecuted, and we should have expected some virulence from a 
member of the court party. But he seldom uses his innumerable 
opportunities. Only occasionally we find touches like Portiuncule— 
“An indulgence obtained (as some report) by St. Francis of the 
Virgin Mary for the remission of all the sinnes of those who (ex 
payant) came in at one and went out at another doore of a church 
dedicated unto her in Angiers.” Or again in the proverb Religues 
sont bien perdues entre les pieds de pourceaux— Reliques are quickly 
lost among the feet of hogs; (and may not one justly wish them lost 
rather than in the hands of such hogs as now-a-daies keep them ?) ” 
It is true he is not respectful to monks and friars, but so neither, 
as we shall see, was the very Catholic French nation which he in- 
terprets. 

His method is to append to each word an indiscriminate bundle 
of meanings ;* then some phrases, and lastly some proverbs, in which 
the word occurs. In the first, one finds a curious exuberance of 
synonyms, often piled one on the other without adding anything to 
the elucidation. Thus, opening at random: MMollisse—“ Softnesse, 
suppleness, tendernesse, limbernesse, pliantnesse, easinesse, gentle- 
nesse, mildnesse, remisnesse, tractablenesse, wantonnesse, delicacie, 
faintnesse, effeminacie, cowardise.” Friander—“ To feed daintily, 
tast curiously, eat lickorously, picke the best morsells out of meat, to 
love or live on sweet and daintie acates.” Bien avantagé en nes— 
“Nosed with advantage, well nose grown, having a gnomicall or 
goodly long nose.” Or, again (to give an instance or two which 
may lend the charm of variety to our daily life): | Doué/let—“ Dain- 
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tie, tender, soft, effeminate, a milkesop, one that cannot bear a 
feather without breathing; also quaint, curious, as nice as a nunne’s 
henne.” Coguard—* A proud gull, peart goose, quaint sop, saucie 
doult, malapert coxcombe, rash or forward cokes, one that hath more 
wealth than wit, or is much more forward than wise.” Benet—“<A 
simple, plaine, doltish fellow, a noddipeake, a ninnyhammer, a pea 
goose, a coxe, a sillie companion.” 

One point that M. de Tourval commends in his friend’s work is, 
that he has preserved many expressive French words, which have 
become antiquated because they ‘‘ sembloyent trop revesches pour la 
douceur du palais de noz Damoiselles, ou grater l’oreille delicate de 
Messicurs noz Courtisans de ce tems-cy.” Perhaps among such 
desirable terms which offended the daintiness of the court damsels of 
a degenerate age would come Ferrementiporte—“ A wandering 
priest who ever carries about with him the ornaments of the Mass.” 
We should fancy that if one of the heroic French missioners in Can- 
ada heard himself called a Ferrementiporte, he would feel like the 
lady whom O’Connell called a scalene triangle. Lzripipione— 
“Wearing the red hood of a graduate; hence mellow, cupshotten, 
faithful to the pot, and therefore bearing the red-faced livery 
thereof.” Metagrabouliser and Philogroboulisé, which mean, respect- 
ively, “to puzzle” and “to be at one’s wit’s end,” are others 
equally melodious. 

The phrases and proverbs, also, which follow a word are some- 
times multiplied to an extraordinary extent. Under Drott we have 
no less than two hundred and thirty-seven phrases with explana- 
tions; it forms almost a glossary of feudal rights, and very curious 
some of them are. Under Fazre there are two hundred and thirty 
phrases and eleven proverbs. Under Grand four phrases and forty 
proverbs. Femme has six phrases and thirty-nine proverbs. Fol 
has forty-six proverbs, whereof the last is Tout est perdu ce qu'on 
donne a fol—* All that is given to a foole is cast away; (whereupon 
some critick will perhaps conclude that all the labour bestowed on 
this word hath been misbestowed.)” 

Latin words oddly intrude at times in some phrases. Thus, in 
the sixteenth century, if you wanted to inquire after a man’s dlive- 
branches you would say: Comment se portent vos petits populos ? 
Vous en saurez le tu autem, means—‘“ You shall know the point, head 
or knot of the matter, or you shall understand all the storie, the 
whole matter itselfe.” Very likely this comes from the conclusion of 
the lessons in the Canonical office “tu autem Domine,” etc., so that 
to know the tu autem was to know a thing from beginning to end. 
Quand oportet vient en place il n'est rien qui ne se face— That which 
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must be will be; absolute authoritie, or urgent necessitie, are excel- 
lent workmen.” Zu auras miserere jusqu’a vitulos, is a threat that 
would hardly frighten our modern French atheists; yet it means: 
“Thou shalt be soundly whipped.” Formerly it was a common 
penance in monasteries, even for small faults, to make a man strip 
and receive the discipline. This process was timed by the recitation 
of psalm l., “ Miserere.” Now, vtudos is the last word of the psalm, 
so that un miserere jusqu'a vitulos indicates a prolonged execution. 
Le retour de Matines is also, according to Mr. Cotgrave, a monastic 
phrase; it is “ A mischief done in the darke or at unawares ; (from 
the customes of Friers, who commonly make choyce of that obscure 
season for the surprising and thumping their hated companions.) ” 
For the explanation of some phrases we have to fall back on his- 
tory. Les cousteaux Jean Colot, lun vaut [autre —“ Like our: 
Neither barrell better herring. From the name of a certaine merie 
Artificer in Troyes who ordinarily wore about him three knives in 
one sheath, all not worth a good sheath.” Pour un point Martin 
perdit son Asne—“ A small error may turn a man to much prejudice. 
(This Martin being abbot of a cloister called Asellus, and setting 
over the gate thereof ‘Porta patens esto nulli claudaris honesto— 
z.é., O gate, be thou open, to no honest man be shut,’ was deprived 
of his place for putting a comma after the word nulli. This of 
course changed the sense to ‘O gate, be thou open to no man, be 
shut to the honest.’)”  Resolu comme Pthourt en ses heteroclites— 
“Said of one that in a learned companie is forward to speake or will 
come in with his vy (as one that would seeme to understand some- 
what as well as others, or cares not how little he understand himselfe, 
so he be not understood by others). For this Pihourt, a mason of 
Rhenes, finding at Chasteau-briant (whither he came to consult 
about the making of a castle, with others) the chiefe workmen of 
France, who talked of nothing but obelisques, etc. (which he under- 
stood not),.to be even with them, sayd that Sans, etc., l’Oevre ne 
peut proceder, selon |’équipolation de ses Heteroclites; and so, as he 
thought, put them all down).” Perhaps it may be useful to mention 
here that when one of our friends comes out of jail, if we wish to be 
sprightly, we should “lui demander sa chanson,”’ which it seems “is 
spoken jestingly to one that’s but newly come out from prison, where 
having been (as a bird in a cage) inclosed he may, perhaps, have 
learnt to sing!” On the subject of prisons we may note La Morgue, 
“(a certaine chaire in the Chastelet of Paris wherein a new-come 
prisoner is set and must continue some houres without stirring either 
head or hand, that the keeper’s ordinarie servants may the better 
take notice of his face and favour.” Nowadays La Morgue is a 
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ghastly little house on the bank of the Seine, where suicides are 
exposed, that men, women, and children may go in to notice their 
face and favor. This is a very popular exhibition in Paris. In the 
dungeons of the Inquisition one might or might not find a Saubenite, 
“a sleevelesse, yellow coat or gowne painted all over with represen- 
tations of divells, and put upon such as are found guiltie by th’ In- 
quisition.” With regard to the generic name of the fallen angels, 
which occurs remarkably often in this volume, it is nearly always 
spelt as above, and doubtless so pronounced. .Curiously enough, 
this pronunciation still prevails in Ireland, and the English make 
merry over it as a “touch of the brogue.” No doubt it was im- 
ported into Ireland from England with King James’ famous Ulster 
plantation, which took place not long before the appearance of this 
dictionary. So that the Irish is the real, classical, Shaksperian pro- 
nunciation, and it is the English which has become corrupt, probably 
from more frequent usage. 

We obtain here and there along the columns glimpses of Cinque- 
cento art and science. In the art, for instance, of cookery, here is a 
specimen which we commend to the courageous antiquarian: “A 
sauce or condiment made of hogs’ feet, first boyled, then broyled, 
then cut into great flat pieces, then scorched on a gridiron, then 
stued in veriuyce with onions, then seasoned with mustard, and then 
boiled in a dish with hot coales put both under and over it.” This 
dainty is, it seems appropriately, called Sauwee d’enfer. 

In natural history, again, we learn of the strange beasts that once 
haunted “antres vast and desarts idle.” We have the Cucuye, “an 
admirable bird in Hispaniola (no bigger than a thombe), having two 
eyes in her head and two under her wings (which are double, a 
greater and smaller paire), so shining in the night (wherein only she 
flies) that five or six of them tied together give as much light as a 
torch.” The Za/e, ‘‘a blackish (Ethiopian) beast that hath cheekes 
like a boar, a tayle like an elephant, and two long hornes, which he 
extends or draws inward at pleasure.” The Manticore, “a ravenous 
and mankind Indian beast that hath a face like a man, a bodie like a 
lyon and three rankes of verie sharp teeth.” The Scolopendre, “a 
certaine fish which, having swallowed a hooke, vomiteth her bowells, 
and rid of it, sucketh them up againe,” and others which, however 
wonderful, have not apparently been found fittest to survive to our 
day. 

The medical terms bring before us an age of savage quackery. 
On reading them one ceases to wonder that in old ascetic books we 
are generally exhorted to have patience, net only in maladies, but 


under the remedies, generally worse than the disease. These violent 
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traditions have been better maintained in France than elsewhere; so 
that we can understand the remark of Father de Ravignan, that 
“medicine, no less than sickness, was instituted in expiation of our sins, 
and looking at the matter in this way, I have more faith in allopathy 
than homeceopathy, for it is more faithful to its providential mission.”* 
We have here a list of cauterizing irons which, when we remember 
that anesthetics are a modern invention, is appalling. There are elev- 
en of them: “ Cautére cultellaire, Cautére ensale, Cautére emporte- 
piece,” etc. “ Cautére a platine” is “a kind of flat cauter wherewith 
members cut off are seared to prevent corruption and gangrenes.” 
No one who is familiar with Moliére will have any difficulty in imag- 
ining the Galen of those days, with his long gown and his pointed 
hat, armed with his scarificateur in one hand, his cau¢ére in the other, 
and his proverb in his mouth: Debonnaire mire fait la playe puante— 
“A gentle chirurgian makes a stinking sore”; and then, after his 
efforts had been crowned with success, turning to the sorrowing rela- 
tives with a shrug and a Contre la mort n'y a point de médecine— 
“No medicine against death; no remedie for death.” What wonder 
if the revolt of the popular mind expresses itself, murmuring behind 
the doctor’s back: Une pilure formentine (wheaten pill), une dragme 
sarmentine (dose of the vine), et la journée d’une geline (egg) est la 
meilleure médecine— A manchet, a cup of wine, and a henne’s dayes 
taske is the best Physicke a sicke man can aske.” Or, Qui a du 
bugle et du sanicle fait au Chirurgien la nique—i.e., “He who has 
bugle and sanikell may pull a face at the surgeon”; “(properly by 
putting the thumbe naile into the mouth and with a ierke (from th’ 
upper teeth) make it to knacke).” These last proverbs, however, can 
only have been of purely speculative use; as in practice the sick bed 
is presided over by inexorable love, which never permits the intru- 
sion of common sense on science. It is curious how many diseases 
are called after saints, perhaps because in their lives they had a spe- 
cial gift of treating them. There is Mal S. Mathurin, S. Mein, S. 
Roch, S. Sebastien, etc.; others with imitation saints, as Mal S. 
Genou, which is “ gowt.” Let us hope that Onguent Apostolorum, “a 
certaine detersive salve compounded of twelve ingredients,” or Dza- 
catholicon, “a composition so tearmed because it purgeth all kind of 
humours,” alleviated some of these evils. Alas! they could not avail 
against Mal S. Frangois, a disease which is still epidemic in our 
times. It is ‘“ want of money, not a crosse in the purse.” Mr. Cot- 
grave gives several other remedies which have somehow fallen out 
of repute, one or two of the most repulsive character. However, he 
does not always commit himself to recommending them. He some- 
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times edges in a parenthesis “ (if some phisitians may be believed).” 
Nay, occasionally he goes even further, as in Grace de Sainct Paul, 
“A certaine little stone that’s good against the biting and stinging of 
venomous beasts; (as the Coseners say that would sell it.)” Do 
we not seem to recognize here the contemporary of Bacon? Do we 
not seem to see in these manly restrictions, as it were, the first streaks 
ushering in the dawn of that Light of Modern Science whose full 
meridian irradiates our day, fostering while it justifies the conscious- 
ness which most of us feel of our superiority over all preceding 
ages, whether individually or collectively ? 

Perhaps it is in the proverbs, which are appended to words, that 
the chief interest of this dictionary lies. There are many who set a 
higher value on the knowledge supplied by the proverbs, or again by 
the popular ballads, of a nation than on what can be drawn from 
the chronicle of its kings and battles. They enable the imagination 
to penetrate the domestic interior of the people, and open to it the 
secret of their love, their hate, and their laughter. Each proverb is, 
as it were, a prism crystallized out of the ordinary stream of common 


sense along which men float the raft of their lives. They are not 


merely representative of the people’s every-day thoughts, but they 
helped in great measure in their formation. There is a class of men 
to whom proverbs and the dicta of authority are the ultimate court 
of appeal in matters of morality—busy, practical men of the world, 
who, having neither time nor gift to search after the ultimate cause, 
fortify themselves with “wise saws and modern instances.” They 
are represented in Plato’s Republic by Polemarchus, and contrasted on 
the one hand with Thrasymachus, the wild, unpractical theorist, and 


on the other with the true sage, Socrates, who, dissatisfied with the 


former and despising the latter, “in the principle of things sought his 
moral creed.” 

As one might expect, it is the more obvious topics that furnish 
the greater number of proverbs. In these, as occurring oftener, the 
busy, practical man of the world requires a larger supply, to regulate 
his opinions and to give neat expression to his emotions. As a 
rule we shall give, with marks of quotation, Mr. Randle Cotgrave’s 
translation, though sometimes the temptation of rhyme leads him to 
amplification, as in Qui plus qu'il n’a vaillant despend il fait la 
corde a quoy se pend—“ He that spendeth above his abilitie may at 
length hang himselfe with great agilitie.” Or, A /a trongne cognotst 
on l'yvrogne— Two things a drunkard doe disclose, a fiery face and 
crimson nose.” 

In the proverbs which concern men and women in general 
there is a strange contrast. The masculine proverbs contain little 
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that savors of irreverence towards the sex. Whatever contempt 
there may be falls on particular classes of men, not on the gener- 
ality, as: Bon poete mauvais homme—“ A good poet an evill person.” 
The sex is treated with respect. But in feminine proverbs we find 
the exact opposite. They mostly refer to the sex universally, and 
_are impregnated with a bitterness which, though some disposition to 
temper it appears, does not altogether exhale in the translation, as: 
Qui femme croit et asne meine son corps ne sera pas sans peine—i.c., 
“He who believes a woman or drives a donkey will have some trouble 
of it. Belike, because the one is (sometimes) as false as the other 
is ever foolish.” // faut acheter maison faicte et femme a faire— 
“(For by building is many a man undone, and with a widow (if she 
list) any man shall have ynough to doe).” Femme se plaind femme 
se deult femme est malade quand elle veut—“ Women lament, weep, 
sicken when they list.” This suggests a question we should like to 
put to those who defend the equality of the sexes. Seeing that 
women are more energetic than men in their use of the faculty of 
speech, why have they obviously so little influence on the nation’s 
proverbs? Why is there nothing under homme or mari to balance 
the misogyny of the following? Ce n'est rien, c'est une femme qui se 
noye—‘ It is nothing; it is only a woman drowning.” A gut Dieu veut 
aider sa femme lut meurt—‘*Whom God willeth to help, his wife dies.” 
Qui perd sa femme et cing sols, c'est grand dommage de l’argent— 
“He who loses his wife and sixpence hath some losse dy the money.” 
In short, popular Common Sense with regard to the sexes, as 
revealed in French proverbs, may be summed up in: Un homme de 
paille vaut une femme d’or—“‘ A man of straw is worth a woman of 
gold.” This want of power in a sphere in which one might expect 
woman’s influence to be paramount would be curious on the hypo- 
thesis which is the basis of Women’s Rights. In connection with 
this subject we may note the crystallized wisdom of our ancestors 
on the higher education of women. Soleil qui luisarne au matin, 
Semme qui parle Latin et enfant nourri de vin ne viennent point a 
bonne fin—“ A glaring morne, a woman Latinist, and wine-fed child 
make men crie, had I wist.” Like the sky reddened by the rising 
sun, it seems beautiful for a moment, but its end is (they thought) 
_ storms and dissolution. 

The author of the following proverb was, perhaps, one who had 
personal experience of office and superiority: Qui sert commun nul 
ne le paye, et sil défunt chaseun l’abbaye—“ He who serves the com- 
monaltie is controlled (or, rather, barked at) by every one and paied 
by none.” And this, on the other hand, seems to be the conclusion 
of some one under authority: // n'y a si petit sainct qui ne désire sa 
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chandelle— There is no man in authoritie how small soever but 
lookes for the respect that’s due unto him.” With regard to wealth 
and money-making we have: Qui a argent a des chapeaux—“ He 
that is rich is reverenced.” Pour devenir riche il faut tourner le dos 
a Dieu—“ He that will soone grow rich must God renounce”; more 
worldly-wise, perhaps, than our “ Honesty is the best policy.” The 
next is more doubtful in these days: De bien commun on ne fait pas 
souvent monceau—t.e., “Men do not often make their pile from 
public funds.” Belief in the almighty dollar is not a new article of 
faith: Amour faict beaucoup, mais argent faict tout—“ Love is 
potent, but money omnipotent.” Yet here is a word for good blood 
also: Bon sang ne peut mentir—“ A noble nature will not yeeld 
unto base conditions; or cannot, when occasion is offered, conceal 
itself.” And here is for the poor: // n’est si grand dépit que de povre 
orguetlleux—“The spight of a proud begger is unmatchable.” Zn 
grande povreté n'y a pas grande loyaulte—“In great povertie there’s 
no great loyalty.” One for the old: Mieux vaut l’ombre d’un sage 
vietllard que les armes d’un jeune coqguard—“‘The shadow of an 
advised grandsire is better than the sword of an adventurous goose- 
cap”; and the young may give a timely lesson to their too active 
elders with: Les vzetlles gens qui font gambades a la mort sonnent 
des aubades—“ Qld people’s frisking doth presage their ending.” 
An aubade is, properly, music at dawn (aude), like the song in 
““Cymbeline,” “ Hark, hark, the lark in heaven’s gate sings,” etc. It 
corresponds to serenade, which is music in the evening. Together 
they form the Matins and Vespers of Love. Here is now one for 
disciplinarians : Fille fenestri¢re et trotti¢re rarement bonne mesnagere 
—‘“A gazing and gadding maid seld proves good housewife” ; ends 
sometimes, we fear, by becoming a Femme Stygienne, “ A most 
divellish quean.” 

Eating and drinking is a subject of continual occurrence, and 
seems to wake sympathetic chords in the breast of the lexicographer, 
for nowhere else does he expand more genially. In 1611 the cus- 
toms of polite society were rather different from ours. Dr. Lingard,* 
speaking of the masques which were then. fashionable, says: 
“Ebriety at this period was not confined to the male sex, and on 
some occasions females of the highest distinction, who had spent 
weeks in the study of their parts, presented themselves to the spec- 
tators in a state of the most disgusting intoxication.” He subjoins 
a letter, which he thinks may amuse the reader, written by a guest 
at an entertainment, at which, perhaps, Mr. Cotgrave himself was 
present, for it was given by the Earl of Salisbury, the uncle of 
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his patron, in honor of Christian IV., King of Denmark. We 
shall not quote the letter, as it is more calculated to disgust than to . 
amuse. Here are a few out of many phrases and proverbs: // n'a 
pas tenu le bec en [eau—“ A man may safely say he is drunke; but 
he that says with water, wrongs him.” Un ferial beuveur—“A 
square drinker, a faithfull drunkard; one that will take his liquor 
soundly.” Rouge visage et grosse panse ne sont signes de pénitence— 
“A Swizzer’s bellie and a drunkard’s face are no (true) signs of 
penitentiall grace.” Celui est bien mon Oncle qui le ventre un 
comble—“ Hee’s my best uncle who fills my bellie most.” Un clerc 
jusques aux dents is, “Well red in a porridge pot, an excellent 
clarke in a Cooke’s shop.” Souffler a l’encensoir—“‘To drinke 
hard, to plie the pot; (for they that use to blow the censor becoming 
drie, steale often to the wine-pot provided for the Communion, and 
there sucke up as much wine as before they let out wind).” Before 
leaving the subject we should like to ask why Vix théologal should 
mean, “Notable good and strong wine, or the best wine of what 
kind soever.” The exact opposite, we should fancy, to Vin oligo- 
phore, which is “a wine that will not bear much water.” 

With regard to the learned professions, popular opinion does not 
seem to have been altogether favorable. We have seen enough as 
to medicine; here are a few crystals on the bar and the church: 
Homme plaideur menteur— A pleader, a lyer.” A plaideur plaideur 
et demi—“ Said of a knave well macht with a worse than himselfe.” 
Disner d’advocat—“ A \arge dinner; eaten (explains Mr. Cotgrave, 
as if he knew) not bestowed.” <A /’advocat le pied en main—“ viz., 
of partridges, pheasants, capons, to grease his fist withall.” Bon 
advocat mauvais voisin—“ A good lawyer an evill neighbour.” 

The only thing that seems to concern dentists is: Mentir comme 
un arracheur de dents—“ To lye like a tooth-drawer.” However, it 
does not really touch the profession, which is a choice product of 
recent civilization. Formerly an “arracheur de dents” was synony- 
mous with a barber; and accordingly Mr. Cotgrave subjoins to the 
above “(we say that barbers have all the newes in a country, and 
that he that tell much newes tell many a lye).” 

As one might expect, the clerical profession affords occasion for 
much popular wit. The mere fact of reverence for the state, and 
faith in its sacred character, will, of themselves, make men sensitive 
to the incongruity, when they perceive remains of human weakness 
in its members. Just as very slight occasions make us laugh in 
church. Hence it is not surprising if in a Catholic country, as 
France once was, priests and monks are the objects of some prole- 
tarian merriment. Accordingly, we find that a Pas de clerc means: 
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“A foolish trick, impertinent act, fond part, any childish, ignorant 
proceedings in matters of the world.” Collation de moine—“A 
monk’s nunchion, a large collation, as much as another man eats at 


a good meale.” Face d’abb:—A iollie, fat, and red face; a fierie 
facies.” 1 jure comme un prelat—“ He swears like a prelate—viz., 
extreamely (a Huguenot’s comparison).” We have the same in: 


Il jure comme un gentilhomme—“ He swears like a thousand pound 
a year.” Savonarola generally gets credit for the following, though 
it is much more ancient, and is quoted by St. Bernard: Evesgue d’or, 
crosse de bois; crosse d’or, evesque de bois—t.e., Bishop of gold, 
crosier of wood; crosier of gold, bishop of wood; “the lesse a 
Bishop’s staff, the more his vertue shines; pompe first corrupted 
prelacie.” The next is more satisfactory, and is creditable to arch- 
deacons, Crotté en Archidiacre means: ‘“ Dagd up to the hard 
heeles (for so were the archdeacons ig-old times ever woont to 
be by reason of their frequent and toylesome visitations).” Here 
are sage and practical specimens for the clergy: De prescheur 
gui se recommande en tout temps bonheur nous dcfende—‘ From 
preachers who themselves commend, God and good fortune us 
defend.” Pendant que les chiens sentregrondent le loup dévore la 
brebis—‘‘ While churchmen brabble Satan feeds on souls,” or 
“Churchmen’s contention is the divell’s harvest.” The translation 
of the following gives one a surprise: Bon gré mal gré va le prestre au 
Sené—‘ Needes must he goe whom the divell (necessitie) driveth.” 
Doubtless, priests have to attend synods, but it seems odd to make 
this obligation the type of stern necessity. Boys would be boys in 
the middle ages, and we regret to find that sometimes they spoke 
of clergymen as Revegrand “(an ironicall allusion to Reverend) much 
doting.” The following phrase, by the way, makes one suspect 
that girls also in those days insisted on being girls: El/e fait plu- 
steurs petites melancholies a son amy— She puts him into many 
pretty extasies.”’ : 

We shall give now a few miscellaneous words and proverbs 
which struck us as we turned over the leaves, apologizing for the in- 
evitably spasmodic style of this paper: La mort n’a point d’ami le 
malade n'a qu'un demi—“ Death hath no friend, the sicke man but 
an halfe one.” L’amour apprend les asnes a danser—‘ Love makes the 
cokes turn courtier.” Asmour vaine tous les forts qui le ceur felon— 
“Love conquers anything but a fellonious heart.” Reprenons notre 
chevre a la barbe in modern French is Retournons a nos moutons ; 
and in Burnand “ Notre mouton avant qu'il soit froid.”  Votla une 
belle sagesse means: ‘‘ That was a worthie, wise act, the verie creame 
of Apolloes braine-panne.”” Here is one that shows an eye to busi- 
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ness: A celui qui a son pasté au four donne de ton tourteau—“ Give 
of thy pie to him that hath a pastie.” In Palemaille and Piccadille 
we recognize the origin of the name of the well-known London 
streets, Pall Mall and Piccadilly. The first is “A game wherein a 
round box bowle is with a mallet strucke through a high arch of 
yron, etc.”’; the second, ‘“‘the several divisions or pieces fastened to- 
gether about the brimme of the collar of a doublet.” Perhaps the 
next is the original of Hamlet’s “ There is nothing good or bad but 
thinking makes it so”: Rzen ne vaut la chose sinon ce qu'on la fait 
valoir, We may note: Nous savons ou gist le lievre—i.e., “We 
know where lies the hare,” as giving the etymology of our word gist, 
as, the gist of an argument. In families where husbands or brothers 
are in the habit of being kept waiting by the female contingent, the 
following may be employed with advantage: Quand la Messe fut 
chante si fut la Dame parée—i.e., “By the time Mass was over 
madam had got on her Sunday clothes.” Pronounced with proper 
derision this cannot fail in the end to produce a salutary reform. If, 
on the other hand, brothers are given to bragging, sisters may say 
sarcastically: Vous ¢tiez le chien au grand collier—“ You were the 
onely noted man, th’ onely kill-cow, th’ onely terrible fellow.” 
Again, in these days of tea-parties and abundant amateur music, the 
following will suit the cantankerous: Les mauvais musiciens ne sont 
jamais ennuyeux a eux-mesmes—t.e., “Bad musicians always form a 
delighted audience for their own performance.” The next two or 
three phrases point to a greater familiarity with religion in the 
masses than one would probably find in these days. Chanter Mag- 
nificat a Matines—‘To do things disorderly, or use things unsea- 
sonably.” Mangeur de crucifix—“ A notorious hypocrite, one who, 
to seeme the more holie; is ever kissing a crucifix.” J/ est au bout 
de son breviaire—“ He is at a plunge, he hath no more to say.” 
Jecter l’ancre sacrée—‘To employ their last and chiefest remedies, 
to fall ‘unto prayer, or employ the divine assistance when all other 
meanes doe faile.” Here is a mine of wisdom: // ne faut jamais 
enquerir d'ou soit l'homme le vin et le dit mais qu'il soit bon — “ No 
matter whence come a man or a bottle or a saying, so they be good.” 
Il ne faut pas manger les Cerises avec les grands Seigneurs—“ Meane 
men are not to eat cherries (viz., are not to be verie familiar) with 
great Lords; least the stones of the best fly faster at their eyes than 
(their portion) the worst into their mouthes.” 

Different nationalities furnish the following: Peigne d’ Aleman— 
#.c., a German’s comb, “the four fingers and thumb.” Les Alemans 
ont l’esprit aux doigts; ‘“‘The Germans’ wit rests in their fin- 
gers; viz., they are better artizans than artists, better at handy- 
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crafts than at head-craft.” Payer a l’ Espagnole— To give knockes 
instead of coine, or to rifle such as he should requite (a phrase 
devised by some Dutchman).” Un Espagnol sans Jesuite est une 
perdris sans orange— A Spaniard without a Jesuite is (wee may 
say) cheese without mustard.” Ang/ois means not only an English- 
man, but (for mysterious reasons) “A creditor that pretends he hath 
much money owing, which is never like to be paid him.” We may 
suppose from the following that the French had greater trust in their 
fellow-men than the English. Secret de deux secret de Dieu, 
secret de trots secret de tous—‘‘ Wee onely say that two may keepe 
counsell when one is away.” Compére de la Pouille couste et des- 
poutlle—A companion from Apulia will “both feed on you and filch 
from you, and at length wholly fleece you.” Le boucon des Lombards 
—‘An empoisoned bit (for the Lombards are said to be great em- 
poisoners).” 

These are only a few out of hundreds which are interesting either 
for their wisdom or for their quaint turn or for the ludicrous transla- 
tion appended by the ingenious Mr. Cotgrave. Yet, though they 
might interest, it is doubtful whether they would give, on the whole, 
much pleasure. They form too true a representation of human nature 
not to be somewhat saddening. The spiritual side of our multiplex 
nature, the wise, the vulgar, the cynical, and the unclean, all find 
their expression among them; the latter in abundance. One can- 
not turn over many pages without offending on specimens of what the 
French call La vietlle Gauloise, meaning things unsuitable for publi- 
cation. These we omit. Of the wise and the vulgar we have 
already given sufficient. But for odious cynicism could the following 
be easily surpassed? Qui preste a l’ami perd au double—viz., 
“both friend and money.” Qu veut entretenir son ami n'ait nuls 
affairs avec luy—*“ Let him that will hold a friend have little to doe 
with him.” De gui je me fie Dieu me garde—i.e., ‘From the man we 
trust good Lord deliver us.” A vray dire perd-on le zeu— By speak- 
ing truth men loose their game.” Qui mieux aime autruy que soy au 
moulin tl meurt de soif—“He that hurts himselfe to helpe others will 
dye of thirst at the mill-tayle.” However, it would be no use to 
complain of these, as our cynic would be ready with the proverb: 
Ce sont les pires bourdes que les vrayes—The bitterest taunt is truth. 
We conclude with a few proverbs of more agreeable character, in the 
hope they may temper the unpleasantness of what has gone before. 
Here are some which have surely been repeated by many a master of 
novices to successive generations. Grande moisson J obéissant 
recueille—“ Great is the gaine of those who are obedient.” Deux 
orgueilleux ne peuvent estre portes sur un asne—“ One poore asse 
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cannot carrie two proud ones.” Qué veut la conscience monde il doit 
Suir le monde immonde—i.e.,“ Who wants to keep his conscience clean, 
must fly an unclean world.” LExvis meurt qui appris ne l’a— Un- 
willingly he dies that hath not learnt to die.” Nevertheless, Bonne la 
mort qui nous donne la vie— Good is the death which brings us 
unto life; God’s favour’s great not to reprieve such as end well, and 
die to live.” The following is an epitome and brief chronicle of the 
spiritual life: Qu bien se cognoit peu se prise, qui peu se prise Dieu 
l’avise—‘ He that himselfe knowes well himselfe despises, the self 
despiser God heeds and advises.” The next is the groan of some 
pious soul over a sad abuse in spiritual persons: Le Sainct de la 
ville n'est point oré— We seldome crave the helpe of our owne 
Patron.” And this is a warning from the same to the same: De 
mains vides prires vaines—“ Emptie hands make idle supplications ; 
he that gives nought, by prayer getteth nought.” And this is what 
the pious generally testify: Qui sert Dieu il a bon maistre—“ The 
servant of God hath a good maister.” And this, the last, “th’ onely 
necessarie,” as Randle would say: // ne perd rien qui ne perd. Dieu 
—“ Hee looses nothing that keepes God his friend.” 
B, B. 





REMINISCENCES OF A FINE GENTLEMAN. 


My friend was, indeed, of illustrious ancestry. While so many 
trace their life-stream to pirates or usurpers who shed ‘their 
brothers’ blood to possess their brothers’ power, it is a distinction 
worth recording that this Fine Gentleman was descended from a 
princely person in Switzerland who saved thirteen lives, and whose 
ancient portrait is loaded like a French marshai’s with the ribbons 
and medals of recognition. Though of foreign origin, he did an 
exclusively American thing at my introduction to him—he shook 
hands. I dropped a Scythian white stone the day he arrived. It 
is needless to say I liked and understood him, blonde, aggressive, 
wilful, from the first. He had even then, despite his extreme 
youth, the air of a fighting aristocrat—a taking, swashbuckler atti- 
tude, as he stood at the open door; the look of one who has charac- 
ter, and a defined part to play, and whose career can never reach a 
common nor ignoble end. Comely in the full sense he was not; 
but impressive he was, despite the precocious leanness and alertness 
which comes of too rapid growth. 
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He had every opportunity during his babyhood and later of 
gratifying his abnormal love of travel; but he managed to see more 
of city life than was good for him, thanks to many impish subter- 
fuges. His golden curiosity covered everything mundane, and he 
continued his private studies in topography until he was kidnapped 
and restored by the police, an abject, shamefaced little tourist, 
heavy with conscience, irresponsive to any welcomes, who sidled 
into his abandoned residence, and forswore from that day his un- 
holy peregrinations. But he had a roaming housemate, and grew 
to be supremely happy journeying under escort. 

His temper at the beginning was none of the best, and took 
hard to the idea of moral governance; any such obstacle as a 
barred gate he overcame after the fashion of a catapult. His sense 
of humor was always grim; he had a smile, wide and significant, 
like a Kobold’s; but a mere snicker or a wink was foreign to his 
nature. With certain people he was sheer clown; yet he dis- 
criminated, and never wore his habitual air of swaggering conse- 
quence before any save those he was pleased to consider his in- 
feriors. But the sagacious and protective instincts were strong in 
him. For children he had the most marked indulgence and affec- 
tion, an inexhaustible gentleness, as if he found the only statecraft 
he could respect in their midst. For their delight he made himself 
into a horse, and rode many a screaming elf astride of his back for 
a half-mile through the meadow before coming to the heart of the 
business, which was to sit or kneel suddenly, and land poor Ma- 
zeppa yards away in the wet grass, a proceeding hailed with shouts 
of acclaim from the accompanying crowd. And again, in winter, 
he became an otter, and placing himself upon his worthy back at 
the summit of a hill, would roll repeatedly to the bottom, drenched 
in snow and buried under a coasting avalanche of boys. 

He never found time, in his short life, to love many. Outside 
his own household and one charming cat, he was very loyal to one 
lady whose conversation was pleasingly ironical, and to one gentle- 
man whose character was said remarkably to resemble his own. 
Several others were acceptable, but for these two visitors he had 
the voice and the gesture of joyful greeting. 

He had so arrant an individuality that folk loved or hated him. 
One could not look with indifference on that assertive, splendid 
bearing, or on the mighty muscles, as of a Norse ship. A civil 
address from you made him your liegeman. But the merest dis- 
regard or slight, no less than open hostility, sealed him your foe. 
And there were no stages of vacillation. A grudge stood a grudge, 
and a fondness a fondness. He was a famous retaliator, but none 
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ever knew him to ride first into the lists. Nevertheless, battle was 
his element. He had a gentlemanly dislike of scenes; therefore, 
when a crisis came, he preferred to box or wrestle, and what he 
preferred he could do, for no opponent ever left a scar upon him. 


- A rival less in size, or impudent solely, he took by the nape of the 


neck and tossed over the nearest fence, to resume his walk with 
utter composure. Training and education helped him to the pacific 
solving of many problems; but his good dispositions were once 
badly shaken by a country sojourn, for he had been taught a bit of 
cabalistic boys’-Latin, whose lightest whisper would send him tip- 
toeing to every window in the house, scanning the horizon for a 
likely enemy with a rapture worthy of another cause. 

He was rich in enemies, most of them of the gentler sex. Upon 
a civic holiday three villageous women were seen to bear down 
upon him, as he was peacefully inspecting the outposts of their 
property, laden with weapons (¢ismor arma ministrat /) no less classic 
than a pail, a broom, and an axe. Not Swift’s self could have 
added to the look of withering comment with which he turned and 
confronted his assailants, a single glance which dispersed the troops, 
and held in itself the eloquence of an Aristophaneian comedy. 
Eternal warfare lay between him and the man who had flapped his 
haughty nose with a glove before his first birthday anniversary, 
and revenge boiled in his eye long after at sight of a citizen who 
had addressed to him a word unheard in good society. <A loud 
tone, a practical joke, a teasing reminder of a bygone fault dis- 
concerted him wholly. Sensitive and conservative of mood, my 
Fine Gentleman could never forget a rudeness nor account satis- 
factorily for such a thing as a condescension. All his culture and 
his thinking had not taught him to allow for the divers conditions 
and dispositions of mankind. To the last he looked for well-bred 
courtesy, for intelligence, and, alas! for fashionable clothes, in his 
ideal. For the Fine Gentleman was a snob. Hunger and naked- 
ness, even honest labor, had for him no occult charm. Throughout 
his youth he courted patrician acquaintances, and on the very high- 
way essayed to make worse rags yet of the floating rags of a 
beggar’s coat; but the experience of friendship with a kindly 
butcher’s lad made inroads upon his exclusiveness, and I know that 
had he outlived his little years there would have been one more 
principled democrat. His own personal appearance was of the 
nicest; by scrupulous superintendence of his laundry, chiefly by 
night, he kept himself immaculate and imposing. His colors were 
those of the fallen leaves and the snow; the November auburn 
falling away on either side from the magnificent brow and eye, and 
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from the neck in its triple white fold, a head to remind you of 
Raleigh in his ruff. 

I can attest that he was patriotic, for he revelled in the din and 
smoke of the Fourth of July. He had heard much music, learned 
something of it, and had been known to hum over recitatives of the 
late Herr Wagner. Singular to relate, he had an insuperable objec- 
tion to books, and protested often against the continued use of the 
pen by one he would fain esteem. Yet he seemed greatly to relish 
a tribute of personal verse from a United States Senator, and the still 
more elaborate lines of a delightful satirist. 

His health, aside from his spirit and nervous vigor, was never 
steady nor sound. Every chapter of the Fine Gentleman’s biography 
is crammed with events, perils, excitements, catastrophes, and blun- 
ders, due in great part, by a scientific verdict, to this tremendous 
vitality balancing on too narrow a base. With years there began to 
come the “philosophic mind.” His sweetness and submission grew 
with his strength ; never was there a sinner so tender of conscience, 
so affected by remonstrance (for he had long outgrown severer dis- 
cipline), so fruitful after in the good works of amended ways. 
New virtues seemed to shoot on all sides, and the old ones abided 
and flourished. He had never tried to deceive, nor to shirk, nor to 
rebel, nor to take what was not his, nor to appear better than he was. 
In the country town where he had many a frolic, and where he now 
lies buried, he found congenial circumstances. There were no gar- 
dens there, no timid neighbors; he had opportunity, being allowed 
to inspect everything that moved upon the earth, or in the waters 
under, for the pursuit of natural history, which was his passion ; 
he ate what he pleased, he lorded it as he liked, he shifted half of his 
responsibilities, he had endless flattery from the inhabitants. His 
frank acknowledgment of all this was unique. On his return, 
while his escort was still in the room, the Fine Gentleman was asked 
whether he would rather remain at home, or have a week longer 
in the fascinating precincts of Oxton. He arose briskly, bestowed 
on the questioner, whom he professed to adore, his warmest em- 
brace (a thing unusual with him), and immediately, pulling his es- 
cort by the sleeve, placed himself at the door-knob which led into the 
more immoral world. 

His last accomplishment was to acquire’an accurate sense of 
time; to make his quarter-hour calls, his half-hour walks, when 
sent out alone. ‘As wise as a Christian,” as an honest acquaintance 
was wont to say of him (perhaps on the suspicion that the Fine 
Gentleman, after he reached his majority, was a free-thinker). 

He was in his perfect prime when a slight seeming disgrace fell 
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upon him, through an incident never clearly understood. His be- 
lievers believed in him still, but, for the need of quiet and impartial 
adjustment of matters, persuaded him to stay a while in the beloved 
farming district where many of his early vacations were spent. So 
that, after all his tender rearing, he was at last abroad and divorced! 
—with a mist, such as we recognized immortals call sin, upon his 
spirit, and because of that, a scruple and a doubt upon another’s, re- 
sponsible for so much of what he was. Before the eventual proof 
came that his beautiful brain was jangled a little, and that he was 
clear of blame, there were thoughts of an imperative parting, and a 
reaching for the rectification towards the happy hunting grounds, 
where, at an era’s end, we could be joyous together; and where, 
under the old guiding now never unskilful, the old sympathy now 
never erring, the Fine Gentleman could be to his virtue’s full, and, in 
no misapprehending air, his innocent, upright, loving self again. 
But instantly, as if to wipe out for ever that possible evil of which men 
could dream him guilty, came the moving and memorable end. 
Amid the tears of a whole town, and the thanksgiving of some for a 
greater grief averted, very quietly and consciously, under the most 
painful conditions, the Fine Gentleman laid down his life for a little 
child’s sake. The fifth act of his tragedy had a sort of drastic con- 
sistency to those who knew him; it was in line with his odd, inborn, 
unconventional ways; the fate one would have chosen for him, and 
the fittest with which to associate his soldierly memory. In exile 
and cashiered, he had overturned his defamers at a stroke. 

It is not too proud a sentence to write over him, that this world, 
for the most part, was jealous of his nobility. Human society was 
some sort of a huge jest to him; he did not always do his best there, 
as if the second-best were the shrewder policy, and the neater adap- 
tation to the codes of honor he found established. But his main in- 
terest certainly was the study of mankind, and he stood to it, a free 
and unbookish philosopher, looking on and not partaking; with his 
reticent tongue, his singularly soft foot-fall, his “ eye like a wild In- 
dian’s, but cordial and full of smothered glee.” To his own race he 
must be an epic figure and a precedent, and to ours, something not 
undeserving of applause. 


‘Go seek that hapless tomb! Which if ye hap to find, 
Salute the stones that keep the bones that held so good a mind.” 


Such are the only annals of the Fine Gentleman—a dog, faith- 
ful and unforgotten, who bore a great Bostonian’s name nearly 
five years without a stain, and who is to one or two of us not 


alone a friend lost, but an ideal set up: Perseus become a star. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





















OVER LAND. 


OVER LAND. 


OVER land and over sea, 
Past the sunset red, 

Stands a stately refuge town 
Whither one has fled 

Who had scarcely sought, I ween, 
All its joy divine, 

Could he only have foreseen 
This sad town of mine. 

Smile on lips and harp in hand, 
Victory on his brow, 

Far from me and my cold land 
He is singing now! 


Soul of mine, couldst wish him back 
To the toil and tears, 

To the tumult and the rack 
Of the coming years? 

Nay. Be glad his soul has sped 
Past all pain and wrong; 

In that town beyond the red 
Thou wilt be ere long. 


Over land and over sea, 
Past the sunset red, 

Soul of mine, there’s room for thee 
With thy happy dead! 





Lucy AGNES HAYES. 








THE Lo VELINESS OF SANCTITY. 


THE LOVELINESS OF SANCTITY. 


THE saint whose name is invoked in a special manner on the 
Twenty-sixth of May is one of our favorites, ST. PHILIP NERI. 

We are apt to get it into our heads that these our modern 
matter-of-fact times are not the times to make saints, as if the 
Eternal Principle of all sanctity could not distinguish one time from 
another! We must get this into our heads, viz., that the saints 
were men of clearer vision, men who, as the lesson read at Mass 
on St. Philip’s day says, “ wzshed,” and understanding was given 
them; “called,” and the spirit of wisdom came upon them. These 
are the saints, and lc! us remember that all this began on earth; 
and as the church, which is God with us, is to last till the end 
of time, and then continue as the church triumphant throughout 
eternity, so will the means of sanctification be within reach of all 
men of all times. No age so far but has its glorious illustrations of 
this truth, and so it will be unto the end. The confirmed saints, 
those who are now in ecstatic enjoyment of the everlasting joys, 
secured their claims to their present felicity while here on earth. 
Such as we are they were; such as they are we must be. It rests 
with us to wish and to call and to choose as they did, and, like 
them, we may declare that all good has come to us through this 
wisdom. 

Let us look well at the pictures of St. Philip. We have several 
portraits of this genial and gentle and holy man, the beloved not 
only of his dear Filippint, but of all who love the glory of the 
House of God, for of such stones is it built. Who has ever yet 
succeeded in describing a human countenance? The sweeter, the 
purer, the, holier our love, the more beautiful grows that face, even 
though we look upon it through dimmed eyes. What of the eyes 
of our soul looking through another soul? Ah! here indeed words 
grow meaningless and colors fade. Still, we may begin even here 
that contemplation of holiness which is to make part of our ever- 
lasting rapture. We may look into the soul of a saint, for what 
more transparent than sanctity? what more difficult to conceal? 
It escapes even the merciless guardianship of humility. It tells on 
itself, and we are the better for it. It is well for us to covet this 
beauty, to feed upon it. Let us study every feature of the beautiful 
soul of St. Philip. Then we shall declare that beautiful beyond 
words to tell or colors to paint is the face of our beloved saint. We 
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could not choose a more irresistible argument in favor of the /ove/i- 
ness of sanctity than the life of Philip Neri, and yet his face only 
shadowed forth dimly the splendor within. Our authority for the 
sketch here undertaken is his latest, and we may safely say his most 
charming, biographer, Cardinal Alfonso Capecelatro, Oratorian. He 
says: 

‘*Philip Neri, who was the greatest reformer of his time, was a saint of a 
beauty very rarely approached since; gentle in appearance, and in manner 
gentle; gentle in looks, in words, in everything; revealing in the expression of 
his face the beautiful poetry of his soul; humble in his attire; in appearance 
or in reality eccentric at times, but in his eccentricities always a saint; noted 
especially for a sort of heavenly gladness of heart, which never left him in suffer- 


ings or in contradictions; glowing with a love of God and of his neighbor so in- 
tense that he seemed at times beside himself with love.” 


Let us look upon one of these pictures, now hanging in the 
Doria Gallery in Rome, painted by Baroccio—“ a handsome boy of 
about twelve years, with eyes that seem to be looking at something 
lovelier than we can ever hope to see outside of Paradise.” This 
painting of the Buono Pippi (his pet name as a child) shows us as 
brilliantly as brush can the light of grace and of a higher love 
illuminating and consuming the soul of this darling boy-saint. It 
lifts him very far above us, though; it is not easy to know with 
what heroic resolve he will forego the sweets of earthly love, tear 
himself from beloved parents, from his two sisters, to enter upon 
the narrow way of perpetual sacrifice. There is a peculiar charm 
about the boyhood of this saint, for he was a saint even then. As 
a boy he was, we are told, comely, well-proportioned, sprightly 
and joyous, eager and self-restrained; with a gentle sweetness ot 
look and bearing and speech; his forehead was lofty and ample, 
his eyes were small and blue, so expressive and penetrating that 
neither.then nor subsequently could any painter adequately render 
them; his complexion was exceedingly fair and delicate. This is 
how Philip looked in 1527. Philip Romolo Neri must then have 
been twelve years of age, for he was given unto us in 1515, in the 
same year as Teresa di Cepeda was born in Avila, Spain. St. 
Philip died on the 26th of May, 1595, the day that we call his 
“festa,” thus having sojourned amongst us eighty years, a goodly 
period, which we will endeavor to retrace. 

St. Philip’s age was also the age of St. Ignatius Loyola, ot 
St. Charles Borromeo, of St. Francis Xavier, of St. Cajetan, of Pope 
St. Pius V., of St. Teresa, it was the age of Luther, of Henry 
VIII, of Zwingli, and of John Knox; an age of extremes very 


like our own. It was the age of the pagan Renaissance and ot 
VOL, XLIX.—4o 
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the Council of Trent, an age of reactions not unlike ours. If we 
study the maladies of that age, we surely must admit the saving 
remedies were in skilful hands. Marvellous, indeed, and ever to be 
praised and blessed, are the workings of God in the world through 
his confidential messengers, the saints. Not the least marvellous in 
our eyes is the adaptability of these saints to meet the special wants 
of their times. Study the history of Ignatius of Loyola, the “ soldier- 
saint,” then say if he was not the “right man in the right time” 
and place. Manifold and great were the evils of that time; scandals 
in high places, error because of insubordination in the schools, dis- 
solution in society, relaxation in the cloisters, ‘woe and desolation ” 
in the sanctuaries. Everywhere reformation was needed, and Re- 
formation was the cry. And there was a reform, but not brought 
about by Luther, nor Henry VIII., nor Zwingli, nor Calvin, nor 
Knox. To the other group whose names are identified with the 
sixteenth century must we turn as to the reformers. To the 
Council of Trent we must look for the remedies of the great evils 
that convulsed the world. Let the records of ecclesiastical, monastic, 
and secular Catholic life since then tell whether the remedies were 
efficacious or not. Read an impartial review of the clashing theories 
of the self-appointed teachers, Luther and his allies; then cease to 
wonder why Protestantism has come to rationalism and agnosticism, 
deadly fruits of withered branches! When Luther conceived the 
mad design of reforming the fixed, unalterable, divinely instituted, 
therefore irreformable, church he confounded the abuses and evils 
among men professing religion with religion itself. He forgot that 
the individual Catholic is in constant need of reform in his life, but 
the Catholic Church on her divine side needs no reform. Whether 
speaking through councils or through her individual pastors, the 
church aims at reforming her children. She will modify her ex- 
ternal life, her discipline, whenever in her divinely imparted , wisdom 
she deems it advisable for the greater good. The light shines out 
dazzlingly in that darkness, the light of knowledge from Trent, the 
light of sanctity from the saints of that time, many of whom were 
active workers, during the many sessions of that great council. 
Hence Ignatius and his Society of Jesus, hence St. Teresa and St. 
John of God with their renewed monasteries, St. Charles Borromeo 
with his ecclesiastical seminaries, St. Cajetan with his pious oratory, 
St. Philip Neri with his countless Fi/ippint, and ever so many more 
leaders, to say nothing of the willing multitudes led and maintained 
in the way of Christian perfection. These were the reformers and 
the reformed in the only sense of words acceptable to him who be- 
lieves in the Church One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
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St. Philip, though he entered upon Holy Orders only after what 
we may call a “ public life” in the world of sixteen years, was to be 
one of the chief laborers in the reforming of the clergy of his time. 
The church teaching cannot err, but the church in her ministers 
considered only as men may, alas! fall from her high estate; though 
infallible in her doctrine, she is not impeccable in her representa- 
tives. The “gold had grown dim” in many places; the “salt of 
the earth” had “lost its flavor.” We needed holy priests, and they 
were given to us. St. Charles was a priest, St. Cajetan a cardinal, 
St. Philip Neri will become a priest in spite of his humble protests. 
He will be the ideal priest realized; he will prove the possibility of 
poor, frail humanity reaching the standard of holiness expressed in 
the awful words of priestly ordination. 

The Neri family was noble, though at the time of our acquaint- 
ance with it fortune was not commensurate with its just claims to 
aristocratic distinction; but its noble scion, its last representative, 
Philip Romolo, was to enhance the name as all the wealth of the 
Indies could not do; but “with him,” as Capecelatro says, “the 
Neri ended, but with him, too, the Fz/ippznz began.” 

He had a brother Antonio, younger by several years; he died 
in early childhood. There were two sisters, Elizabeth and Cathe- 
rine, six or seven years younger than himself. These “little sisters” 
must have been like everybody else’s little sisters, and helped Pippo 
to be good. We are told the good Pippo shed very bitter tears over 
an act of impatience provoked by either Lizzie or Katie; certain it 
is, “he pushed his sister,” says the biographer, “because she dis- 
turbed him in his beloved devotion, the recitation of psalms.” She 
protested against his long prayers in various ways, and “one day 
he rudely pushed her.” His papa reproved him, and poor Pippo 
would not be comforted; long and bitterly did he bewail his “sin of 
anger,” and “never did it again.” Can we question the delicacy of 
this wide-awake, healthy boy, when a single act of ungentleness was 
for him the cause of an abiding contrition? Happy parents to 
possess such a child! Happy child to have learned at home his 
first lessons of true greatness! Grace in the youthful Philip was 
seconded by education, or, rather, his education was a great grace. 
What a delightful and profitable study it would be for the Christian 
parents of to-day to ascertain the exact details of this education. 
His biographers do not tell us much about this, but they lead us to 
infer it was thorough and judiciously practical. They were “ gen- 
teel” people, and genteel people after the Tuscan meaning of dis- 
tinction were very genteel indeed. 

Philip, whom all future generations are to designate as “ The 
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Apostle of Rome,” was a Fiorentine by birth and education. This 
must be read as a guarantee of a refined mental and moral disci- 
plining, of an artistic moulding of thought, and of a severe intellect- 
ual grasp of things. Philip was a frequenter of the renowned 
“‘Rucellai Gardens,” and the other sanctuaries of art for which his 
native city is famous. He was a frequent listener to the learned 
discourses and lectures. Here was art criticism carried to such a 
degree of nicety as to make Florence the standard for the rest of 
Italy. Here he might take notes on the theories of political econ- 
omy, of philosophy and literature. Here he might kindle in his 
soul the ambition to shine among men as a scholar, as an artist, as 
a leader in politics. Apart from this unquestionably rich oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a brilliant education, he enjoyed a regular course 
of study under the direction of an able tutor named Clemente, a 
man who was in great repute even in Florence. Philip’s classics 
under this master were all that an enthusiastic teacher and a willing 
pupil could make them. Still, we must not be surprised to learn 
that this young man’s ardor for the ancients was not as fiery nor as 
passionate as was then the fashion. He studied the old masters 
with love, but not with idolatry. It is a great blessing for Philip 
that in those years of facile impressions the arts and sciences in 
Florence were, in some degree, Christian in their expression as well 
as in their conception; but the greatest blessing of all, and the one 
by which, after a singular grace from God, we have a Saint Philip 
Neri, was that of the home influence exercised over him, influence 
of lovely examples. ‘ His parents understood that the souls of their 
children were trusts from God; that the soul must ever tend to- 
wards and nourish itself on the thought of God and on the love of 
God.” Another blessing was the free and almost constant inter- 
course of their son with the best religious of his time. 

He was always at home among the Dominicans of San Marco, 
and in later years in Rome, on one of the rare occasions when he 
spoke of himself, he said to the Dominicans there: ‘‘ Whatever good 
there has been in me from the first I owe to your fathers of San 
Marco, especially to Fra Zenobio de’ Medici and to Fra Servanzo 
Mini.” Congenial, indeed, to the contemplative yet ardent sou! of 
Philip must those peaceful cloisters have been. Friendly the inter- 
course with these holy men, among whom were kept beautifully alive 
the traditions of their saintly founder, in whose memories dwelt the 
sweet voice and beautiful face of Fra Angelico. Here had dwelt 
the eager though somewhat overzealous Savonarola. Veneration 
for this man was a cherished tradition in the Neri family, as in 
all the better families of Florence, who saw in the great preacher, 
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even while deploring his impetuosity, a forerunner of the great and 
true reformation that was to be. Happy days those, when the 
pious and studious youth could pass from a refined home to the 
classic shades of the Rucellai Gardens; thence wander at will among 
the long corridors and cells of San Marco; linger without fear of 
disturbance before some of those Madonnas of the angelic painter ; 
go in and out of the great cathedral. Happy, indeed, too happy to 
last, but never to be forgotten. During these years of enviable 
opportunities the boy of twelve has almost reached man’s estate; 
he is eighteen years of age, holy and refined, as were his surround- 
ings. He has not got thus far on the roaa of life without having 
experienced how sharp is the conflict between body and soul; in 
other words, he has realized what his spiritual teachers mean when 
they caution Christian youth against the perils attendant on that 
phase of life called the awakening of the passions, a time of dan- 
gerous initiations. Philip has understood how vigilant he must be 
if he is to come out of the ordeal unscathed. 

Whatever may have been the intensity and the length of his con- 
flict we know not, but on the testimony of those who were near him 
during those years, we learn that at no time was his external serenity 
ruffled ; he left off none of his pious practices, nortdid he seek for 
other friends than those he met in his own family and among his 
dear Dominicans. Philip was an only son now; the family name 
must not be lost. Whatever have been the signs of a vocation to a 
life of greater piety, we know no definite choice had been made; we 
know, also, there was no violence on the part of his parents, not 
even a formally expressed desire, as to Philip forming an alliance 
that would insure the transmission of a name of which they were so 
justly proud. 

But as early as his eighteenth year Philip had reached that sor- 
rowful time in almost every life, when we must leave home. There 
must be a parting; Philip must go away. Philip, in spite of his 
predilections for books, and for the noble arts so lavishly repre- 
sented in his beloved Florence, feels it is right and honorable for 
him to make some effort to return, at least in part, what his parents 
have done for him. An opportunity is at hand, and he will sacrifice 
his tastes, his love for home, to relieve his father’s mind relatively 
to the endowment that father is so anxious to bestow upon his 
son; he need be no longer a burden on his good father’s mind; 
and whatever patrimony the family can dispose of will go entirely 
to his two sisters. Philip knows that life is labor, and though 
his heart-strings may break, he will go—go to San Germano, a small 
town nestling at the base of Monte Casino. A relative, whom he 
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calls his uncle, is engaged in a thriving business there—a bachelor 
uncle, with no one on whom his heart is set but on this beloved, so- 
called nephew, Philip Romolo Neri. The wealthy merchant had 
written to Philip’s father, asking that the young man might come, 
and be helped through, as we would say, a practical “ commercial 
course,” intimating his intention of making Philip his heir. This 
sounds very practical, indeed, for a saint ; for one who, though in the 
world, has already made great strides in the mystic life. But, after 
all, the saints are very practical, though they exhibit their concrete 
wisdom in curious ways. It is easy to understand why Philip, 
‘whose sense of indebtedness to his parents was proportionate to his 
sense of delicacy and gratitude, equal to his appreciation of their love 
for him, found strength to renounce life in Florence for one that held 
out to him nothing in harmony with his tastes and habits; strength 
to tear himself away from his home, leave his beautiful city, his 
dear friends, to do what was in his eyes a filial duty. Whatever may 
have been his intimate conviction that another career was traced out 
for him, the time had not come yet to break definitely with the 
world and its chances of prosperity. 

Hence, somewhere about the years 1532 and 1533 he left 
Florence, left it for ever. So little do we know when we say “Good- 
by” whether the “Welcome back” will ever be heard! Three 
hundred and fifty miles—that was a long journey in those days. 
There were in 1532 few carriage-roads in Italy, and very few carri- 
ages. These three hundred and fifty miles must be made on horse- 
back, and even though the route lay through Umbria, and Rome was 
one of the halting places, it was a painful and » snesome journey. 
Our solitary traveller was going to assured riches, but he was poorly 
equipped for a long journey, his wardrobe very scanty for a gentle- 
man’s son. It was a beginning of the detachment he was to 
practise and to teach during the remainder of his life. These priva- 
tions went far towards confirming him in his convictions as to the van- 
ity of all earthly things ; he learned how very little indeed “ man wants 
here below.” The ‘kindly Light” was leading him on, seemingly 
to San Germano, not “to thrive and grow great after the fashion of 
prosperous humanity”; but really he was being led on to the love 
and espousal of Holy Poverty ; led on, as only the “kindly Light” can 
lead, to the full comprehension of the fundamental principle of beati- 
tude conveyed in the words of the Owner of all things: ‘“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit !”’ 

San Germano lies half-way between Naples and Rome. Should 
we visit it to-day, we might well wonder that such an enterprising 
business man as Romolo Neri should have prospered here; but in 
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the sixteenth century several of these small cities had become great 
commercial centres through the agencies representing the richest 
families of Rome, Naples, Florence, Genoa, etc. This Romolo, 
whom Philip called his uncle, was only a second cousin, by many 
years his senior. He had always loved Philip; his adopting him as 

eir and successor was only the executing of a purpose he had 
formed from the earliest childhood of the beloved Pippo. 

How far are God’s ways from our ways! Romolo intended to 
show his dear Philip how to get the most out of life. The adopted 
heir will learn the secret, but not as Romolo understood it. Al- 
though the piety of Philip was far beyond the ordinary, and although 
there had been several supernatural manifestations of the grace 
within him, yet no vision is granted him, no articulate words from 
heaven have sounded in his ears, and his arrival in San Germano 
has all the appearance of being the outset of a worldly career no less 
honorable than successful. His welcome from the generous relative 
who had bade him come was hearty, nor was Philip indifferent to the 
unceasing kindness of his protector, though he sorely missed his dear 
friends, the monks of St. Mark’s. He soon learned the shortest way 
up those heights on whose summit stands the world-renowned mon- 
astery of the Benedictines, who have kept aflame on this holy moun- 
tain the beacon-light of European civilization—Monte Casino! 

We must adore the Providence which placed the man who was 
to be known as the “ Apostle of Rome”’ under the shelter of all the 
holiness investing this mountain at that perilous time of his life 
when he so much needed counsel and strong example. His soul 
was athirst for God, but nothing was definite in his mind as to the 
means by which he was to do his share towards advancing God’s 
cause. The greatest saints have had their trials of uncertainty and 
of human fears. Philip was no exception. The world had powerful 
attractions. There was a noble name to perpetuate; wealth was 
insured. He must needs pray and keep a close watch over his 
heart, because in those matters it is always the heart that decides. 
He could, indeed, live a holy life, attain sanctity—i.e., love God and 
serve him faithfully—by walking in the common path; but his soul 
could find no rest in that determination, nor will he rest until he sees 
unmistakably that God calls him to perfect union with his Holy 
Spirit. His goings and comings through the consecrated domains 
of Monte Casino had much to do towards hastening his life-resolve. 

St. Ignatius was drawn by grace to spend some time in this holy 
seclusion before he laid the foundation of his great society. So is 
St. Philip, who is to institute a great work, led by God to the “Holy 
Mountain.” His yearnings for a life of immolation were gaining form 
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and consistency. Says a Benedictine chronicler of the seventeenth 
century: ‘Philip laid the foundations of a pre-eminent sanctity in 
San Germano and in Monte Casino, in which places for three con- 
tinuous years he drank in the spirit of piety and of holy virtues 
mainly under the guidance and teaching of the most religious monk 
of Monte Casino, Eusebio d’Evoli, a noble Neapolitan.” Those 
whose happy privilege it is to go on a pilgrimage to the great Bene- 
dictine monastery cannot fail to carry away among their many 
precious souvenirs a strong impression of an altar dedicated to 
St. Philip Neri in the Church of the Holy Trinity, nor can the 
pilgrim forget the painting which represents our saint—it hangs on 
the walls of that church. This is the most popular shrine among 
the many shrines of the mountain. From the Abbot Dom Ber- 
nardo Gaetani the author to whom we are indebted for the latest 
life of St. Philip has learned and tells us that 


‘not far from Gaeta, which is about fifteen miles from San Germano, a hill 
rises steep and abrupt from the sea. It is held in great veneration by all 
the people of that part of Italy, because an ancient tradition says it was rent 
when the earth quaked at the death of Christ. In the eleventh century we find 
it a sanctuary dedicated to the Holy Trinity. In St. Philip’s time it belonged 
to the Benedictines. About the middle .of the fifteenth century a mass of rock 
fell from the summit of the mountain upon the cleft, which is about seven yards 
across; when it had fallen two-thirds of the height of the mountain it embedded 
itself so firmly that no power of man could move it. A certain Argeste of 
Gaeta then built on the fallen fragment a beautiful circular chapel, seven yards 
in diameter, the windows of which command a wide expanse of sea, which flows 
also far below under the chapel. This is the sanctuary of the Holy Cross. 
From the church of the Trinity we reach this chapel by a kind of ladder formed 
by thirty-five bars of iron riveted in the side of the mountain. And thus the 
memory of the rock riven at the death of Jesus was revived; pilgrims thronged 
to the spot, and to this day the devotion is unabated. It is especially dear to 
sailors. The light in the little chapel thus suspended in the eleft of the rock 
shines from afar over the sea, and when in the gloom the sailors see it they cry: 
It is the Trinity! They uncover their heads, pray, and give thanks as they 
round the mountain into the harbor. When the sea is calm and bright they 
salute it with discharge of guns.” 


In this shrine, we are told, St. Philip spent much of his 
time. In this retreat came at last to his soul a direct inspiration as 
to the form his service was to assume. It was an interior and word- 
less voice, but he heard it distinctly, and to hear was to respond. 
Here it was that, before his.twenty-first year, Philip said to himself: 
Poverty is my choice; I will devote myself to the acquisition and 
practice of the spirit of poverty. And then to his beloved and 
afflicted uncle, his adopted father: “I for ever renounce what you so 
kindly hold out to me. [I shall always be a poor man.” Not the 
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language of the average young man coming of age; but the saints. 
are not average men. Will this singular young man join the 
brotherhood of mendicants, who continue the sublime folly of St. 
Francis Assisi, the chivalrous Knight of Christ, who, inspired by 
“Him who had not whereon to lay his head,” “ wooed and won”’ the 
lowly maiden known in supernatural language as Holy Poverty ? 
Will this new suitor vow himself to her service among his beloved 
Dominicans ?—he was almost,one of them since his youth—or will 
he not rather simply say, as so many thousands had said before, to 
St. Benedict, living in the person of the father-abbot: Let me, too, 
be counted as one of the “blessed.” He loved the place and the 
monks; he was no stranger there. Philip did not feel drawn to 
make a formal vow of poverty; but he was fired with a desire to 
live henceforth in the spirit of detachment from all things without 
formulating his renunciations. Had he, in his long meditations on 
that wonderful Sermon on the Mount, caught some special meaning 
of the first principle of blessedness? So it would seem; for irre- 
vocably was it fixed in his mind, this singular resolve. Alas! that 
it should be singular. For is not the theory of happiness, as 
worded by the Preacher on that mount in Judea, addressed to all 
men of all times? Must we not all “ use the things of this world as 
if we used them not”? The world needed a reminder of this 
theory, and St. Philip will show us that it is a practical theory, that 
conveyed in the Beatitudes. We shall have voluntary poverty prac- 
tised by a man who does not join a monastic order. He rejects, as 
gently as he knows how, the rich inheritance his good uncle intends 
for him, though his good heart aches at the pain his resolution 
inflicts. In obedience to the call of grace, he tears himself away 
from a place he had begun to love as dearly as Florence. He will 
set out upon the new road, which will lead him to the scene of all 
he is destined to do towards the work of reconstruction going on 
in the Christian world. He will goto Rome. There he will labor, 
there he will die, there his sanctity will receive its crown. This. 
man, who does not aspire to the priesthood, will become the model 
of priests. In Rome he will give the lie to the so-called Reformers, 
who proclaimed so loudly that the church had lost her life-giving 
power, that she was totally steeped in sin. Whatever may have 
been the scandal given by rich churchmen, here is an example 
which thousands will gladly follow. And Philip, whose humility 
could not have endured the word reformer as associated with his. 
efforts, will be acknowledged as such by all future generations, and 
his reform will be chiefly felt by the clergy. 

He reached Rome in the latter part of 1534, shortly after the 
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accession of Paul IIL, and at the time when the tremendous revolt 
in Germany had convulsed all Europe and dismembered Christen- 
dom. It was just before the opening of the Council of Trent. All 
minds were intent upon the awful questions of the day. We may 
say that we are engaged in the same study. Thrillingly interesting 
times those were and these are; thrilling, because we who know 
the right answers to the questions of the human soul suffer at seeing 
so many noble minds answering wrong and believing wrong answers. 
We cannot conceive of Philip going through those times without 
taking an active interest in all those agitations, even though he was 
a man of almost incessant prayer, aye, and a poet, too, but not an 
idle dreamer; nor will he ever give himself up exclusively to the 
contemplative life. What dreams he had were not “all dreams.” 
Those eyes of his, so downcast in their modesty, were very observ- 
ing eyes. He was young, only twenty-one; he would look on the 
drama then being played upon the world-stage and learn; better 
still, he will take a very conspicuous and beautifully real part in the 
great action ; he will pray that “all may end well,” and it is ours 
to applaud, and the angels and saints are with us in the applause. 
Are we not all “given as a spectacle to angels and to men”? The 
voice so plainly heard at Monte Casino, and so promptly obeyed, 
will speak again and command the sacrifice of his humble protests 
against embracing the clerical life, and though it be with fear and 
trembling, he will say: ‘Behold thy servant,” for I heard thy voice. 
Yet he will have walked in the strength of the first call of grace at 
San Germano for sixteen years before his vocation is made definite 
and clear to him. 

Can any Catholic feel like a “stranger in a strange land” in 
Rome? From the day on which the golden sands of Montorio were 
dyed red with the blood of St. Peter, who, by dying, took pos- 
session of the Imperial City, every child of the church of Peter has 
a right to call.himself at home in the monumental city of the world. 
It is ours by right divine; so felt Philip Neri. Yet, though one may 
go in and out of the three hundred and sixty-five churches, may 
linger in the galleries and museums, may pray undisturbed in all 
the consecrated shrines, he may not walk into every house or any 
house and expect food and lodging without paying for it. In this 
respect Philip was indeed a stranger and alone in Rome; but his 
trust was great. Had he not left San Germano to obey the grace 
that called him to Rome, there to live in perfect detachment? Still, 
man must not tempt Providence; he must earn his bread. Philip 
renounced wealth, renounced the luxuries and many of the neces- 
saries of life, but he did not presume on a miraculous supply of 
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what was rigidly required to keep his strength. He was not long 
without finding a chance of useful employment that would still leave 
him free to follow his inspiration. A few days after his arrival in 
Rome he heard of a Florentine named Caccia who, with his wife 
and two small children, resided not far from the Pantheon. He 
went to these good people, begged shelter and such relief as any 
beggar might beg. Nor was he turned away; he was told he 
might abide with them, a small room in the upper part of the house 
he might consider his own. This room proved his first ‘ Roman 
Oratory.” For all during the sixteen years of labor in the schools, 
in the hospitals of Rome, and in various other ways, this will be his 
lodging place. Here he was free to spend his leisure in prayer and 
study; but he will not abuse the charity of these good people, on 
whom he has no claims but their common love for Florence. He 
will earn his meagre living; better still, he will repay them super- 
abundantly for their kindness by educating their two children. 
Happy parents! Happy children ! 

The Roman schools of philosophy and theology were open to 
him, and he needed no money to draw from these fountains. 
Hence, during the three first years of his sojourn in Rome, Philip 
studied philosophy and theology, although he had no idea of becom- 
ing a priest. During these years of humble retirement, of extra- 
ordinary preparation, he would accept only absolutely necessary 
assistance from his friends—much to their regret. They, especially 
the children, loved him tenderly and devotedly. He was laying 
deep and strong the foundations of sanctity, humility, and mortifica- 
tion, making a sure groundwork for the sfiritual edifice. Those were 
years of violent combat, too, though his friends could not detect in 
him any weakness. He was young, refined; he was handsome; he 
was such a youth as even men would turn to look at in the crowded 
streets. Virtue must be tried by temptation; but strong in the 
grace that goes with humility and self-denial and constant vigilance, 
he triumphed. Pleasure no more than riches ever won from him 
the slightest concession. During these sixteen years as a layman 
in Rome his temptations, whatever form they took, were only temp- 
tations. That means so many victories. Not until 1538, four years 
from the time he bade farewell to San Germano, did the race he was 
to run trace itself out to him in a clearly discernible direction. We 
have reached a third turning point in his life; he will not leave 
Rome, but he will leave the schools. He will give up his studies, 
sell his books, and give the price to the poor. Not solely out of 
compassion for them, but that these beloved books may not distract 
him from God. Have we not seen St. Benedict, who was to be the 
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founder of the great schools of the Christian era, fly from the 
schools of the Rome of his day? Not from fear of pagan corruption, 
however, did Philip leave the schools, for he really loved them. 
But God’s ways are not easily analyzed. Therefore, let us say he 
knew enough of what can be taught even in the best schools. 
Knowledge is power, no doubt, but it is no such power as charity. 
The world had grown cold; it needed examples of charity. Knowl- 
edge was being passionately pursued everywhere at the risk of 
puffing up with pride. If we study with the light of faith the 
signs of those times in which Philip made his singular sacrifice, we 
shall see what it was impelled this student to abandon the schools. 
There is much to learn outside of the schools in all times, but espe- 
cially was this the case in the sixteenth century. 

Philip renounced his books; if he returns to them, as we shall 
see him do in after years, it will be in obedience to his conscience. 
“Tt is a remarkable fact, which the history of the saints discloses, 
that few of the founders of the great religious congregations were 
distinguished pre-eminently by their learning, as we interpret the 
word; this light was to be brought on their work by their sons.” 
Ignatius was not so learned as Suarez and Bellarmine. St. Philip in 
his congregation is eclipsed as a scholar by Baronio and others. 

Philip was twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, a layman 
and unknown, when he came forth from his hidden life. He did not 
leave his lodgings with the Caccias, but he gave up his long hours of 
study and teaching there. Philip began that life of charity which was 
to spread so widely and be so mighty an aid in the holy work of 
reformation. He anticipatés St. Vincent de Paul. It is his charity 
for suffering humanity that drew Philip from his obscurity to the 
Roman hospitals. For twelve years the handsome, modest young 
man, whom so many in Rome love already only from seeing him, 
will fill out an apostolate of brotherly love. He will entice many to 
do the same. Soon after he had begun his pious and charitable 
ministrations in those gloomy, ill-kept hospitals several of Rome’s 
richest and noblest might be seen each day in the wards comforting 
by word and deed the poor sufferers who were crowded there. Bad 
as the world may be at any time, always there will be found souls 
ready and anxious to do what is right. The world, any more than 
the individuals who people it, is not totally bad. Always there will 
be much good in it, even when there seems only evil. The leader 
in this movement, which humanitarians would call philanthropic, 
was followed by an evergrowing suzfe of emulators. It became, not 
the fashion but a beautiful custom, for noble young men, for priests 
and cardinals, for potentates of the classic realms of literature, to 
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spend some time each day in the visitation and service of the sick 
in the hospitals or in their wretched dwellings—we cannot call them 
homes. 

The result was many conversions among the poor invalids whom 
he served so patiently and lovingly, but chiefly among those who at 
first had ridiculed his work because they did not understand it. 
“Love conquereth many things.” His love conquered hardened 
hearts; and foremost among his happy imitators were several who 
had been loudest in denouncing him as an innovator. He did not 
confine his ministrations to the sick; layman though he was, he 
exhorted the people not only privately but in the streets and in the 
shops and in the warehouses and in the banks, and the children in 
the schools; he spoke to them of God, of his love and his justice, 
in the very churches. We are told that in the church of San Salva- 
tore he often spoke to the crowds that had followed him there. 
Strange as it may seem, he was not opposed in this, but was ear- 
nestly besought to respond to the desire of the anxious multitudes, 
who loved to hear him discourse so warmly of God. They believed 
him when he said it was sweet to serve God. Like his Master, he 
was meek and unobtrusive, even when most earnest; yet he was 
often earnest unto vehemence, but always lovable. Few were they 
who could go on their frivolous or sinful ways after hearing Philip 
Neri say how noble and wise and sweet it is to walk in paths of vir- 
tue. Indeed, many felt their hearts changed by merely looking at his 
face, so radiant was it with that inner light of love and faith and 
hope. Great must have been his consolations when he saw so much 
of the good seed springing up and bearing fruit. This kind of con- 
solation the saints, the apostolic workers have a right to desire and 
to enjoy, though God, in his wisdom, does not always permit his 
workers to reap here what they have sown. Well for us that we 
have his word for it that no effort on our part, and purely for his 
glory, is ever an ineffectual effort. Capecelatro and all the biog- 
raphers of St. Philip tell of several rich young men who, after hearing 
or seeing the gentle preacher, went and sold their goods and entered 
upon the narrow way of the “counsels.” Much of his influence was 
due to what we would call his “personal magnetism,” but which was 
besides that the unction of the Holy Spirit. 

St. Ignatius, who was then in Rome, was wont to say that “as 
the bell calls people to church while it remains itself in the tower, so 
Philip called many to the religious life in various orders, while he 
himself remained in the world.” He had devoted himself to the 
rescue of souls from sin, having neither direct office nor mission. 
His one aim was to bring souls to God through repentance, by ex- 
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ample and discourse, by prayers and tears. His contemporaries tell 
us he went about everywhere, constrained by his ardent love of souls. 
He met many congenial souls, souls like his, all on fire for the 
spread of the kingdom of God on earth. Particular mention should 
be made of St. Camillus, founder of a fraternity known as “ the Ser- 
vants of the Sick.” The hospitals were likely places for such en- 
counters, and strong and lasting was the friendship that existed be- 
tween these kindred souls. 

But is there nothing of the highest order of gifts to speak of in 
this true story of true love? Was this most edifying Christian 
whom we have canonized in our hearts, even while his probation 
still endures—was he not favored with miracles and visions ? 

While only a layman, with no higher vocation yet manifest than 
to realize in his life the ideal Christian in the world, we have many 
things to tell that would illuminate many pages—things of the super- 
natural order far transcending even his extraordinary daily round of 
superhuman activity. Suffice it to say for the present that many 
times, while he was still a child in his parents’ home, unmistakable 
signs of the highest form of sanctity were visible—sensible trans- 
ports of love for God, abundance of tears at the mere thought of sin, 
to say nothing of several miraculous escapes from peril. Then, dur- 
ing his ministrations of the sick in Rome, many cures are recorded 
as due to the healing power that was given his gentle hand; his 
kindly look was sufficient to heal not only the soul of the sufferer 
upon whom he smiled or over whom he wept, but even physical 
infirmities oftentimes were suddenly cured. As for the soul-cure, in- 
numerable were the cases of great sinners feeling the touch of 
grace at sight of him, and lasting conversions were wrought without 
his having even said one word to the repentant ones. We must not 
omit to mention here the frequent bodily encounters of St. Philip 
with the enemy of all good. Several times had the devil under 
various forms tried to shake the constancy of Philip, but always the 
pious and self-denying young man, whom all Rome was beginning 
to call its apostle, came off victor, because always he was armed with 
the weapons of vigilance, mortification, and prayer. 

His love of God was manifested in the most unmistakable way— 
through his raptures in prayer. We are told he spent whole nights 
“in going from one to another of the great churches in Rome (a 
pilgrimage of ten miles), and this after days of incessant labor in the 
hospitals, the schools, and the streets. Love must show itself not 
only in mystic communings and silent colloquies, but it betrays itself 
in spite of the rigid strictures humility (the saints’ discretion) places 
upon it; even our poor human love chokes the utterance, suffuses 
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the eye, blanches or burns the cheek, trembles in our whole body, 
“so mighty is a little love”! It must needs go and do something 
for its object, live for it in labors and perplexities, even die for it. 
Now, what if I have caught a glimpse of the Author of Love, of 
his everlasting beauty and goodness and truth? What if that dim 
glass through which all mortal eyes must look darkly be for a mo- 
ment cleared for me so that it appears to be of crystal transparency ? 
Can I ever again feed solely on the beauty of creatures, on 
reflected beauty ? Can I ever again love even the noblest and best 
and dearest creature with an inordinate love? These are idle 
questionings. Most emphatically have they been answered in the 
negative in the lives of all the holy men and women now feeding on 
the eternal love in heaven, or striving for it here on earth. Love is 
the secret of all things which we in our culpable ignorance term ex- 
travagant, which we even dare to speak of as foolish. If this love 
be the key, the cipher, to the proper reading of the life of a saint, 
let us use no other in endeavoring to make a consistent whole of St. 
Philip’s sojourn on earth. Were the expression permitted, we should 
say that he was passionately in love with God. He must needs tell 
all men how lovely are the courts of his Lord. He must wear him- 
self out in the effort to convince the erring children of earth that one 
day spent in those courts is fuller of bliss than thousands of years in 
the palaces of sin. He will succeed in luring many souls into these 
delectable courts, in fact. This will be his characteristic work, the 
making lovable the service of God, especially in his temples—work 
so successfully carried on in this our time by his loving and faithful 
sons, the priests of the Oratory, especially in Italy and England. 
The fire that burned in St. Philip’s soul, consuming it with the 
desire to draw all men to Ged, glows unabated in the hearts of his 
worthy successors. 

But was this love, so strong and so warm, always sensibly felt by 
Philip? In other words, had he ceased to carry on that warfare 
which reduced even the dauntless Paul to cry out, in his weariness, 
for death to relieve him from the fight? The saints loved always, 
but the joy of love was not always granted them. . St. Philip was no 
exception; he was acquainted with sorrow and weariness and deso- 
lation of soul. He, like all of them, the blessed children of God, 
“ate his heart away”’ in homesickness. He, too, felt that ‘the 
night was dark, and he was far from home.” So must we all, if 
we expect to rejoice for ever in that home, where the “kindly Light” 
shines no more through mists and vapors, but in undimmed splendor 
and beauty. 

Some of the saints were given, we know, to show us literally 
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what St. Paul calls carrying in our body the sufferings of Christ. 
We speak of the stigmata of St. Francis Assisi; the crown of 
thorns of St. Catherine of Siena. Was St. Philip favored with any- 
thing of this kind as a love-token? The following is condensed 
from what Capecelatro tells us in his admirable work. He speaks of 
an extraordinary mark left on the body of our saint. We may look 
upon it as the symbol expressive of the work he was to accomplish. 
In the sixteenth century, as in the nineteenth and all through the 
centuries of the Christian era, the Roman catacombs have been con- 
sidered holy places, and up to the eighth century we know it was 
customary for pious pilgrims to resort there for prayer and medita- 
tion, even though these pilgrimages were fraught with many dan- 
gers, so many, in fact, that from the eighth until the early part of 
this century nearly all these subterranean sanctuaries were literally 
closed up, closed to archeologists as well as to pilgrims. But 
among the few open in St. Philip’s time the catacomb of St. Sebastian 
was often frequented by those who loved to linger where were 
“‘ deposited in peace” so many of the early witnesses of that church 
which in the sixteenth century was being abandoned by many of 
her unworthy children. It is easy for us to conceive the peculiar 
attraction this seclusion exercised over Philip’s soul. He knew well 
what allowances must be made for the inevitable changes in outer 
things the successive ages had brought and would continue to bring. 
But he knew, too, that the spirit which animated the earliest Catho- 
lic pontiffs and priests and people was the same spirit which, though 
seemingly dormant in many, was not dead, could not die, and here 
he would go, inspired by the very spirit he was so anxious to re- 
awaken. And here it is, on the occasion of one of his retreats, that 
a most extraordinary favor was granted him. Here he received the 
impression of the stigmata, not in his hands and feet, like St. Francis; 
the precious memento of his crucified Love was really, physically, 
visibly left on his heart. Visibly? Yes; as exhibited in the protruding 
and abnormally arched appearance of the two ribs over the heart; his 
heart during the rest of his life was physically enlarged beyond the 
ken of all the physicians of Rome to explain. The medical faculty of 
Rome was not unfamiliar with that disease of the heart known as en- 
largement, but Philip’s disease was not of the kind for which a cure has 
to be sought, rather it was of that kind which it would be well for all 
men were it contagious. Philip, in his humility, however, was pleased 
ever afterward that men should speak of this miracle as of a disease. 

This grace was received on the Feast of Pentecost, 1544, 
the day of the commemoration of the descent of the Spirit of Love 
in the form of a ball of fire, which we know divided and visibly 
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rested on the head of each one of the eleven Apostles and of the 
Blessed Queen of the Apostles in the shape of tongues of flame. 
In like manner, “the apostolate of Philip had ‘ts Pentecost. He 
was still living in the world; he had no companions yet in his min- 
istry; hence none were present with him at the miracle of the cata- 
combs, at his second confirmation. It is not the tongue of fire that 
he will receive; but his heart is to be a heart of fire. Therefore the 
symbol will be a flame, whole and rounded, which goes down into 
his heart and pervades and clothes it.” 

This happened six years before his entering into Holy Orders. 
High, indeed, was his preparation for the priesthood; high the 
example he left in the world for the encouragement of the great 
multitude of men who are not called to the service of the altar as 
ministers direct, nor to the heights of religious perfection. His 
transfiguration in the dim catacomb of St. Sebastian was his glimpse 
of the eternal beatitude. ‘It was but a passing gleam, too bright 
to last in its sensible form,” . .. but “the great and abiding 
reality was a fulness of love which had in him effects most astonish- 
ing.” From that day until his death he felt that fever of love which 
externally showed itself in the burning of his breast, the glow of 
his face, the glistening of his eyes, the trémbling of his body. The 
two ribs remained displaced throughout his life; one of these pre- 
cious relics is the treasure of the Oratorians in Naples. It was 
given to them by Pope Urban VIII. in 16309. 

A giant step had been taken by the future founder of a congre- 
gation of priests whose success was to do so much towards asserting 
the sanctifying power of the church, then so vilely misrepresented 
by Protestantism. It remains for us not to measure that gigantic 
step, but to note the strides he made from that day in his apostolic 
career. Already the work of true reformation was begun. New 
congregations of men and women were organized, and the primitive 
fervor restored in some of the older ones. It suffices to mention the 
Society of Jesus, the Barnabites, the Camaldolese, the Capuchins, 
the Clerks Regular, the Somaschi; all these date from about 1648. 
Powerful arguments these against the men who proclaimed that the 


church had lost her power of generation. Philip must have been 


much comforted by all these signs of healthy vigor. His love for 
his fellow-men had grown with his love for God. More assiduously, 
more tenderly than ever did he serve them in the hospitals, exhort 
them wherever he met them, urging them on to try and see how 


easy is the road when borne on wings of love. It is at this period 
of his life that he became so much identified with the schools ot 


Rome that all school-children may claim him as their patron saint. 
VOL, XLIX,—-4I 
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It is also about this time he founded his pious congregation known 
as the “Trinita dei Pellegrini.” Philtp was not yet a priest, nor 
could he bring himself to think of ever becoming one, so great was 
his humility, so exalted his idea of the priesthood. He could not, 
therefore, presume to form a congregation of priests, much less at- 
tempt a reform of the clergy. Nevertheless, it is what he will do; he 
will enlarge upon the idea of St. Cajetan. This other great reformer 
had organized an association of priests known as “ The Oratory of 
Divine Love,” whose fame had already spread throughout Italy. 

St. Philip, in concert with his confessor, ‘began on the 16th of 
August, 1548, the Confraternity of Pilgrims and of the Conval- 
escent.” They assembled in the Church of St. Salvatore in Campo. 
Their devotional exercises were the same as those of the Oratory: 
the worship of God, prayer in common, and preaching. The 
difference arose from the fact that St. Cajetan was a priest who had 
friends in high places, most prominent among whom was Cardinal 
Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV. He thus gathered around him the 
flower of the clergy. Philip was yet a young man, a mere layman, 
though not unknown to some of the great ones. He began with 
fifteen persons, all living in the world, pious but poor and simple. 
How does it sound for lost*vitality of the church to read that fifty 
years later, during the jubilee of 1600, this confraternity enter- 
tained in three days 444,500 pilgrims, besides 25,000 women, nearly 
one half-million people? The Oratorians met for works of piety 
only, while the brethren of St. Philip, apart from prayer, were 
engaged in works of broadest charity. They were the philan- 
thropists of the sixteenth century. These men had no mission to 
preach; hence at their meetings they simply ¢a/ked of God. Talk- 
ing of God! Yes, that was St. Philip Neri’s mode of preaching. 
Nor did he change in after years when a priest, though his ministry 
was to be carried on chiefly by preaching. Let those whose privi- 
lege it has -been to hear the dear, sweet Father Faber discourse 
of the “Easy Ways of Divine Love,” of the “ Precious Blood,” 
of the “Creator and the Creature,” say whether such preaching 
can be superseded. How many tired souls are being refreshed and 
made lightsome and warm again by the continued ministrations of 
the gentle, lovely saint who lives in every one of his devoted sons! 

The sequel of this beautiful love-story will show us the humble 
servant of the pilgrims and of the sick and poor, ever more humble, 
though his glory?grows apace. St. Philip the Priest remains to be 
spoken of; but were his career to have ended here, in his thirty- 
sixth year, could we question the loveliness of his sanctity or the 
sanctity of his loveliness? M. L. M. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
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BOOKS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


II, 


SHOULD you ask me what to read I could not give you a definite 
answer. The choice will greatly depend on yourself. Lists of 
books, except for the pursuit of special lines of study, are value- 
less. You have before you the whole range of literature and 
thought, from Alice in Wonderland—a child’s book which we none 
of us are too old to profit by—to that late beautiful creation of a 
mother’s love and a woman’s genius, Little Lord Fauntleroy ; from 
the primers of science to the Mécanique Ccleste of Laplace; from 
the fairy-tales of boyhood to the great thinkers; historians, poets, 
orators, philosophers, political economists—all place their wealth at 
your feet and ask you to make it your own. Before selecting, draw 
the line between the literature of the hour, that is so much foam 
upon the current of time, flecking its surface for a moment and 
passing away into oblivion, and the literature of all time, whose 
foundations are deeply laid in human nature and whose structure 
withstands the storms of adversity and the eddies of events. The 
literature of the hour we cannot ignore; it has its uses; but we may 
and ought to guard against wasting more time and energy upon it 
than is absolutely necessary. 

The daily press is flooding us with sensation and distraction. 
It were the height of unwisdom in us to devote any but the most 
limited time to our morning paper. The monthly magazine and the 
quarterly review also claim our attention. The story is told of 
Madame de Staél, how she asked Fichte to give her in a short 
quarter of an hour an idea of his philosophy. The philosopher was 
horrified at the thought that anybody could in so few minutes take 
in the meaning of a system that had been for him a life-labor. Well, 
that which caused Fichte to shudder is now of every-day occurrence. 
The magazines and reviews come to us laden with articles on every 
conceivable topic, in which the learned of the world condense their 
life-studies; and within little more than a quarter of an hour we are 
enabled to become familiar with issues that it would take us years 
to master to the degree of our newly-acquired knowledge. Is this 
a boon? The knowledge so acquired cannot be rightly appre- 
hended unless we have brought to it previous special training. It is 
simply a cramming of undigested facts. It is not culture. Culture 
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implies severe mental discipline, continuous training, and methodical 
study of the best thought and most polished expression. Magazine 
articles can be of use when judiciously selected and read with care. 
Do not attempt to read all. Choose those only that are in your 
line of reading. In these remarks I have in view the secular press, 
But we Catholics must not forget that there is also a religious press, 
and that it is an imperative duty upon us to support that press. 
Much good is done by every well-edited Catholic journal. Now, 
many of our Catholic weeklies are instructive, edifying, and improv- 
ing. Their editorials serve as an antidote to correct the poisonous 
effects of the venom frequently instilled into the daily press. They 
determine our bearings as Catholics upon the issues of the day. 
They signal to us the dangers that beset us. This is in a higher 
degree true of our Catholic magazines. Those published amongst 
us are few, and are easily enumerated. There is the Ave Maria. 
Weekly does it place at the feet of Mary a bouquet of flowers, 
rare and choice, contributed by the most graceful Catholic 
writers. There is THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Every month it comes 
upon our tables laden down with strong food for reflection and 
sweetmeats for amusement. You cannot pick up a number without 
finding amid its great variety something to suit every taste. There 
is the American Catholic Quarterly Review, edited by one of the 
most erudite among scholars, and treating every topic in the light of 
Catholic theology and Catholic philosophy from an elevated plane 
of view. It may interest you to know that cultured non-Catholics 
are among its most constant readers, regarding it as the fullest and 
most authoritative expression of Catholic opinion in America. 

Memoirs and biographies and books of travel and manuals of 
popular science form the staple of our reading, and instructive and 
entertaining reading they make; but we must bear in mind that the 
ninety-nine hundredths of them are books of the hour, satisfying 
the wants of the hour and nothing more. They excite a momentary 
interest, and are then forgotten. Let them not monopolize all your 
spare time. The only biography in our language which has passed 
into the literature of all time is Boswell’s Life of Johnson.* Auto- 

* There is one biography which I would like to see in the hands of every Catholic young 
man. It is Frederic Ozanam: His Life and his Works, by the late Kathleen O'Meara. I can 
introduce it to you in no more fitting words than those I have uséd elsewhere : 

‘The second London edition, now before us, has been found worthy of a long and valuable 
introduction from the pen of Cardinal Manning, to what His Eminence calls ‘ this deeply in- 
teresting narrative.’ With great firmness of grasp the author handles the salient events of the 
day, and groups around Ozanam all the leading characters of that most interesting period of 
French history—interesting above all to the Catholic student—and follows her hero through the 
whirl and turmoil of Paris, and notes amid the seething of thought that was then going on in 


ali active brains the self-possessed student through ‘eighteen years of great intellectual and 
sviritual intensity’ (Cardinal Manning's preface, p. 9), strong, energetic, earnest, carving his 
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biography has been recently most disastrous to the writers thereof. 
Mark Pattison, who seems to have written in order to vent a per- 
sonal spite; John Stuart Mill, Carlyle—all wrote themselves down 
overestimated idols with feet of clay. The one exception is that 
admirable piece of soul-dissection, so outspoken, with honesty 
written on every page; that revealing of a soul to which tens of 
thousands are bound up by ties of gratitude, love, and admiration— 
the Apologia of Cardinal Newman, a book which will henceforth rank 
with the Confessions of St. Augustine. 

And here I would ask you to distinguish between the suggestive 
book that sets you thinking, and after reading which you wish for 
more, and the book that leaves nothing unsaid, and in a measure 
does all your thinking. I need scarcely tell you that the suggestive 
book makes the more profitable reading. It is invigorating ; it is of 
the highest order of writing. All the world authors—Plato, Aris- 
totle, Dante, a Kempis, Shakspere, Goethe—are eminently sugges- 
tive. They exhaust no train of thought; they are content to desig- 
nate the lines on which the reader should travel in order to attain 
the goal. Hence the libraries of books that have been written, and 
that will continue to be written, upon each of these without ever 
exhausting their infinite suggestiveness. The suggestive book may 
be great or small. A modern suggestive book should be confined 
within a small compass. Would that I could bring home to writers 
the ease with which this may be done! How much weariness of 
spirit the reading world would then be spared! The process is sim- 
ple. Let the writer reject from his book whatever there is of pad- 
ding, of negations, of repetitions of things that have been better said 
by others; let him eschew all grandiloquent description and what is 


way to eminence, and inspiring youthful souls with his own chivalric impulses. Faithfully she 
traces his footsteps as, weak in body, he wanders through many lands in search of the health 
that was ebbing fast away from him; but, well or ill, always returning weighted down with 
erudition gathered from musty tomes hidden away in the recesses of dust-laden libraries; now 
picking up legends in Catholic Brittany; now culling flowers of sweetest poesy and song in the 
garden of St. Francis of Assisi; now imbibing inspiration in the land of the Cid; now following 
the slow and solemn tread of the great Dante, delving into that inexhaustible mine of high 
thought, the Divina Commedia—glad always and above all things when he could establish a_ 
branch of his dear Confraternity of St. Vincent de Paul. It is all told with an indescribable 
eM. . 5. , 

‘‘Had Kathleen O'Meara left no other work from her pen than this biography she would 
well deserve the gratitude of Catholics. If we were asked what book we would recommend 
to be placed in the hands of young men in order to quicken their sympathies in behalf of misery 
and suffering, and aid the good that is in them to bloom out and bear fruit, we should name 
without fear of demur or contradiction Kathleen O’Meara's Frederic Ozanam. It is a story of 
great talent utilized and bearing compound interest; an illustration of great opportunities 
created and seized upon and used to advantage; a revelation of sweet and charming domestic 
virtues. In Ozanam we behold the man of the world whose pulse beats in sympathy with all 
the literary, political, and social movements of the day; the ripe scholar, the unwearied student, 
and the beautiful, saintly soul. The book is strong enough to mark an epoch in the life of any 
thoughtful Catholic young man." — The Ave Maria, March 16, 1889. 
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called fine writing ; let him confine himself to his subject, meeting 
difficulties and objections in the clear light of the predominant idea, 
condensing whole chapters into paragraphs, whole paragraphs into 
sentences, whole sentences into single words and phrases. In this 
manner may books be written in keeping with the busy life men lead 
and the many claims of the age that press upon them. In this man- 
ner would there be less waste of paper, less waste of ink, less waste 
of labor, less brain-waste; the millennium of the reading world would 
be at hand. The reading of strong and terse writing fires the soul 
and strengthens the intellect; the reading of emasculated books will 
make emasculated intellects. 

I need scarcely tell you that the great bulk of the novels of the 
day are of the lightest froth. It were intellectual suicide to spend 
one’s time and waste one’s energies unravelling improbable plots or 
watching puppets of the brain—mere wax-works—dance before one 
through page after page and volume after volume, leaving it difficult 
to determine which is deserving of most censure, the presumption of 
the writer in rushing into print, his bad taste, or the mongrel lan- 
guage in which he expresses himself. The British Museum recently 
made a rule to let out no novels to readers till after the expiration of 
five years. How many of the novels published in this year of grace 
will be read five years hence ? Ask the Mudie or any other circulat- 
ing library what is the duration of the popularity of books of which 
the presses, worked day and night, were unable to supply the 
demand. The popularity of the hour is no criterion of worth. Bex 
Hur \ay long months untouched upon the publishers’ shelves before 
men awakened to its beauty and power; Lorna Doone was for years 
struggling into public recognition ; and who that has read Dion and 
the Sybils will say that it has yet received a tithe of its full measure of 
justice? The popularity of the hour is most misleading. Among 
living authors the one that bids fairest to become a classic—I regret 
that I cannot unreservedly recommend him—is one who worked for 
years in poverty and obscurity before obtaining recognition ; even at 
the present moment his readers are limited. His prose is as repel- 
lent to the casual reader as is the poetry of Robert Browning. But, 
like Browning, he is a keen analyzer of human motives; every novel 
is a soul-study, and almost every sentence is an epigram. I allude 
to George Meredith. A careful study of his Diana of the Crossways 
—the original of which, by the way, was the Hon. Mrs. Norton— 
will give you some insight into his great power and unrivalled 
merit. 

But there is no dearth of novels that have passed the ordeal of 
time and are pronounced classic. Scott is still read, and will con- 
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tinue to be read as long as men will appreciate the spontaneous out- 
pourings of a genius who writes as the blackbird sings. There is 
about his novels the freshness of the morning dew. We Catholics 
will pardon him the misrepresentations of our monks and the carica- 
tures of our religious practices that disfigure some of his pages, for 
we know that he bore us no malice, and had he known better he 
would have done us more justice. The large majority of his books 
are wholesome reading. 

Though we have no single great national novel, either for Amer- 
ica or for England, as Cervantes’ Dox Quixote is for the Spanish; 
as Manzoni’s / Promesst Spost is for the Italians ; as Tolstoi’s Anna 
Karenina, that great prose epic of Russian life in its good and 
its bad aspects, is for the Russians; still, in Dickens, in several 
of Bulwer Lytton’s—My Novel, for instance, and nearly all his 
later ones—in the great modern master of novelists, him of the 
big heart and the generous sympathy, that great lay preacher and 
critic of manners, who has written such classic prose and given us 
such grand character-studies in Vanity Fair and Pendennis and 
Henry Esmond and The Newcomes—in all these and many others 
we can find amusement, instruction, and improvement. It will in- 
terest my readers to know that Thackeray was in strong sympathy 
with the Catholic Church. His bosom friend, William B. Read, of 
Philadelphia, in a valuable little book, published anonymously and 
now very scarce, bears witness to the fact ; and I quote his words all 
the more willingly, for the reason that when this essay of Mr. Read’s 
was republished in a series printed in New York the interesting 
passage was omitted. Bigotry dies hard. ‘ Thackeray,” says his 
friend, ‘‘ was in one sense—not a technical one—a religious, or, 
rather, a devout, man, and I have sometimes fancied (start not, Pro- 
testant reader!) that he had a sentimental leaning to the church of 
Christian antiquity. Certain it is he never sneered at it or dispar- 
aged it. ‘After all,’ said he one night to him who writes these 
notes, driving through the streets of an American city, and passing 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, ‘that is the only thing that can be 
called a church.’”” We will think none the less kindly of Thackeray 
for this good word. I know no better antidote against a craving 
for the trashy stuff that is now flooding the world than to make a 
thorough study of one or other of the great novelists. After one 
has become accustomed to fare on wholesome food one is not apt to 
feed on husks and swallow swill. 

Not but that among novels, as among poems, which have not 
yet received the sanction of time we perceive many a gem bringing 
home to us many a beautiful lesson, and we may humbly and thank- 
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fully accept the gift. I find in several of our living writers purpose, 
style, and art of a high order. One of the most successful of them— 
Mr. W. D. Howells—once remarked to me that he could no more 
conceive a novel without a purpose than an arch without a key- 
stone. Various are the ways in which the goodness of that purpose 
may be shown: now it is to place before us an ideal of life in its 
diverse phases, now to caution us against some of the evils gnawing 
at the vitals of society, now to bring the past nearer, now to photo- 
graph glimpses of an order of things passing away for ever, now to 
put us in presence of higher truths; and we have well-written and 
powerful novels illustrative of all these ways. To mention names 
were tedious. 

Iam not unmindful of the distinctively Catholic novel. It is of 
recent growth on English soil. That eminent churchman and 
scholar, Cardinal Wiseman, saw in the Last Days of Pompeii the 
model of an idea which, carried out, might prove most fruitful in 
bringing before the minds of the people a vivid picture of the Chris- 
tian Church passing through the various stages of her struggles and 
her triumphs. His fertile brain accordingly projected a series of 
novels intended to rehabilitate the past, and, with his usual versatil- 
ity, he turned aside from his oriental and scientific studies, and led 
the way in that delightful story of Fadzola, which continues to be 
read with unabated interest. Then followed Calista, a classic of 
finer fibre and more delicate structure, abounding in subtle traits of 
character, and penetrated with that keen sense of the beautiful so 
peculiar to the Grecian mind. It is a book that grows upon one 
with every successive perusal. Other works of merit were modelled 
on these, and though the list is short, it is select. 

Nor am I unmindful of a number of living writers professing the 
Catholic faith whose pens, though not devoted to exclusively Catho- 
lic subjects, have produced, and still produce, good reading. Two 
of the most prominent—Lady Georgiana Fullerton and Kathleen 
O’Meara—have recently dropped out of the list. Rosa Mulholland, 
Christian Reid, Annie Keary, Mrs. Cashel-Hoey, Miss Tincker—in 
her earlier works—Richard Malcolm Johnston, Justin McCarthy, 
Marion Crawford—with some exceptions—the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, Maurice Francis Egan, and those two honored pioneers of the 
Catholic novel in America, Mrs. James Sadlier and Mrs. Hanson 
Dorsey, are among those that recur to memory. I name them for 
the reason that all of them have left some work and exercised some 
influence for which we may be grateful. 

But there is now coming into vogue a pernicious species of novel, © 
all the more dangerous because of its insidiousness. It is not open- 
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ly immoral. It is, as a rule, artistically written, and loudly praised 
by the critics in sympathy with its principles. It is the novel of pes- 
simism. Not only is it anti-Christian in its spirit, but it is even anti- 
human. It represents men and women under the cold and barren 
influence of agnosticism or positivism—either system has the same 
ultimate result—with their theories filtered through their lives and 
moulding their opinions and characters. Within its pages you look 
in vain for a Providence, immortality, spiritual existence. Its sum- 
mary of all life is a natural development of the physical man or 
woman, happy in the airy fancies youth weaves; then a crisis which 
precipitates all illusions; afterwards hardened feelings, bitterness in 
speech, and either railings at all life or the resignation of despair, 
recklessly, hopelessly submitting to the Must-be. You cannot detect 
its subtle influence till it has left the iron in your soul, and the sweet 
prayers of your childhood have grown insipid, and the ritual and 
ceremonies of the church have lost their attraction, and you no 
longer think of God and your future with the same concern. It is in 
steering clear of such novels that direction is especially necessary. 

It is only within the present century that English-speaking 
Catholics have begun to build up a distinctively Catholic literature. 
During the eighteenth century our English and Irish missionaries 
found it difficult to live. The hardships and privations they endured 
were most exhausting. And yet their pens were not idle. Their 
people needed plain and solid instruction, and they met the want. 
They placed in their hands the Rheims-Douay version of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Bishop Challoner wrote his Catholic Christian Instructed ; 
Bishop Hay was led into the church by the reading of an anony- 
mous pamphlet, Papists Represented and Misrepresented, and after- 
wards put out those beautiful works of doctrine, The Pious Christian, 
The Devout Christian, The Sincere Christian, Bishop Hornihold 
explained the Commandments and Sacraments; Dr. Husenbeth 
wrote on the Creed; Bishop Milner wrote his admirable End of Con- 
troversy ; Alban Butler left us that great monument of erudition and 
repository of learning, his Lives of the Saints. Bishop Walmesley was 
a man of vast scientific attainments, and was one of the mathemati- 
cians employed to regulate the calendar preparatory to the adoption 
of the New Style in 1752.* This was the nature of the work done 
by our clergy in the eighteenth century. It was not brilliant, but it 
was solid, useful, and necessary work. These men did not cultivate 
style. They were obliged to study abroad, and after spending years 


*See Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors for a list of his religious and scientific books in 
Latin, French, and English. Several of his MSS. were burned in the anti-Catholic riots of 
1780. ; 
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on the Continent, they returned to England with foreign accents ring- 
ing in their ears and foreign idioms slipping into their writings. 
English classical literature, since the days of Spenser and Shaks- 
pere, has been Protestant. The authors who have helped to build up 
our language; the authors from whom we cull those expressions that 
have become part and parcel of our daily thinking; the authors to 
whose pages we refer for the allusions in which the writings of the 
day abound are, with a few exceptions, in spirit and tone Protestant. 
And yet it is a surprise and a happiness to know that outside the 
domain of history, which has been shamefully perverted by the 
Burnets, the Robertsons, the Gibbons, the Humes, the Macaulays, 
and the Froudes, a Catholic can take home to himself a goodly por- 
tion of this literature without having his Catholic instincts wounded 
or his moral sense blunted. I have strayed into many fields of lit- 
erature, and culled flowers in many languages, and I can bear witness 
that whilst there are certain works in other languages which I ap- 
preciate more highly than works of the same grade in our own 
tongue, still, taking the literature of various countries as a whole, 
there is none of less objectionable character and of more elevating 
tone than is English literature, in its grand roll of authors from 
Widsith, the old English gleeman of the third century, down to 
the present laureate. But for this boon we are not to thank 
the Protestantism of England. It is rather due to the fact that the 
roots of English literature struck deep in Catholic soil, and the con- 
servative character of the English people kept up the Catholic spirit 
and Catholic traditions long after the very name of Catholic had be- 
come offensive. That Catholic spirit still lingers in the cloistered 
aisles and corridors of Oxford. It hovers over the vacant tomb of 
Edward the Confessor within the hallowed walls of Westminster Ab- 
bey. It speaks in dome and pillared town throughout the land, “ of 
which every arch has its scroll teaching Catholic wisdom, and every 
window represents some canonized saint.’”* It breathes through the 
Catholic prayers still preserved in the Book of Common Prayer. It 
has become transfused into some of the noblest passages in Paradise 
Lost ; the Arianism and the Protestantism are Milton’s own; but his no- 
ble lines clothe many a sentiment of tenderness and sublimity culled 
from the pages of Cedmon, St. Avitus, the Catholic medizval miracle 
plays, and the Catholic drama, “ Lucifer,” of Voudel, the great Catho- 
lic and national poet of Holland.t It lurks in the Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, as much of it as John Bunyan chose to spell out of the prose 
translation of the original Pilgrim's Progress, Le Pélcrinage de 


*Kenelm Digby: Mores Catholici, vol. i. p. 22. : 
t Francis Junius introduced Milton to Cedmon; Roger Williams, of Rhode Island, taught 
him the language of Voudel. 
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/'Homme of the Cistercian monk, Guillaume de Deguilleville.* It 
is our Catholic heritage of thought and sentiment that has inspired 
the sublimest passages in our Wordsworths and Tennysons, our 
Longfellows and Lowells. And whatever Shakspere may have 
been in practice, the whole spirit of his immortal plays is Catholic. 
Even Carlyle regards him as the flowering of medieval Catholicism.t 
“‘Indeed,” says Digby, ‘‘a book might be composed on the latent 
Catholicism of many natives of this country, where everything solid 
and valuable is, after all, either a remnant or a revival of Catholic 
thinking or institution.” f 

All honor, then, to those who at many and great sacrifices, and 
actuated by the pure love of God and their religion, have sought 
to wrest back for us a portion of our Catholic heritage in English 
literature. Do you ever bring home to you what these sacrifices 
may be? Take the conscientious Catholic publisher. He would 
rather see his house burned down than knowingly print a single 
sentence contrary to the teachings of the church. He invests time, 
energy, and capital in the printing and selling of Catholic books. . 
How is his work appreciated? How is it patronized? Take the 
editors of our ablest Catholic periodicals. Are they properly 
remunerated ? The managers of our ablest Catholic periodicals 
will tell you that their journals—whether weekly or monthly—have 
not, with few anomalous exceptions, circulation sufficient to pro- 
vide competently for the editors. Take our Catholic authors. Do 
those of them writing exclusively Catholic literature fare any 
better? Cardinal Manning recently remarked that when he was a 
Protestant he wrote books and made money by them, but since he 
became a Catholic his books brought him little or nothing. Have 
we not actually known, within the last decade, one of the most 
scholarly Catholic writers in London to die in want? For such was 
the fate of S. Hubert Burke, whose portraits of the men and women 
of the Reformation in England are so clear and truthful and the 
best refutation extant of the romancings of Froude. Let us say it 
aloud: Catholics do not patronize and encourage Catholic books and 
the Catholic press as they might. 

*Not The Wandering Knight of Jean de Cartheny, as has been recently asserted; not 
even, perhaps, the complete copy of the Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the Manhode, which I have be- 
fore me; but an abridgment of it which, Mr. Wright tells us, was copied and circulated in 
MS. in the seventeenth century (Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhode, preface, p. x.) John Lyd- 
gate made a poetical translation of the poem in 1426. There are two copies of it in the British 
Museum, the best of which is in the Cottonian Collection (Vitellius, c. xiii. foll. 2-308). 

t French Revolution, b. i. ch. i. 

t Mores Catholici, vol. i. p. 25. Mr. P. O'Shea has made American Catholics his debtors 
by the publication of this magnificent work, hitherto so long out of print, hard to procure, 


and expensive. It is a great Catholic classic. The more it is read the better it will be appre- 
ciated. 
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There are names connected with Catholic literature in America 
that we all should ever hold in honor and benediction. Such is 
the name of Orestes A. Brownson. Do we realize all the greatness 
covered by that name? America has produced no more powerful 
intellect than Brownson’s. There was no problem, social, political, 
religious, or philosophical, that he did not grapple with and find an 
answer for. After trying creed upon creed to find out the hollow- 
ness of each, the aspirations of his strong and generous nature and 
the invincible logic of his acute intellect led him into the church in 
the strength and maturity of his manhood. Forthwith he con- 
secrated his pen to the vindication of that church and the defence 
of her doctrines against all comers. Medieval knight never bore 
lance with greater singleness of purpose, or with more bravery and 
determination, in the cause of his lady-love than did Brownson 
wield his pen in behalf of the church. To his dying breath he was 
faithful to his vow. He viewed, and taught others to view, the 
doctrines of the church from an elevated plane, from which they 
were taken in as a whole and all their grandeur and beauty revealed 
to advantage. Men might differ with him in politics—his political 
opinions were odious to the great bulk of his readers; men might 
differ with him in criticism—his literary canons were frequently 
narrow and inadequate ; men might differ with him in philosophy— 
his language smacked too much of Gioberti to please the intellect 
trained on exclusively scholastic lines; he may have been mis- 
taken in matters of theology—in unguarded moments, in the heat 
of controversy, he sometimes expressed himself in language that 
a more trained theologian would not employ, or would modify 
considerably ; but he was still great; there remained in him enough 
to inspire and elevate.* The very ring of his sentences was a 


* Brownson himself, in his old age, with all the candor and humility of a great and noble 
soul, recognized his own shortcomings in the following generous sentences: ‘‘I have always 
regretted that circumstances not under my control seemed to compel me to appear as a Catholic 
reviewer on the morrow of my reception into the church, while almost totally ignorant of 
Catholic theology, and still more ignorant of Catholic life and usages; and I have often ad- 
mired in later years the wondrous charity of the Catholic bishops and clergy in overlooking 
the crudeness and inexperience, if not the overweening confidence, of the neophyte, and in 
giving a generous support to his Review, notwithstanding the manifest inaptness of its editor. 
It is true I studied hard day and night for several years, under an able master, to supply my 
deficiency ; and, also, that I published very little which was not previously examined and 
revised by one of the ablest and soundest theologians I have ever personally known; but it 
was a great drawback upon the usefulness of the Review that its editor and principal writer had 
not had leisure previously to make his course of theology and to place himself en rapport with 
the Catholic community, and that he had in every successive number to write up to the very 
limits of his knowledge, if not sometimes beyond them. I had always to write as an appren- 
tice, never as a master. I have not made much progress in the knowledge of theology, and 
still less of spiritual life; I have also forgotten much of what I had acquired; but I have 
learned this much—not to venture beyond my depth, and not to broach questions that I have 
not mastered, or, at least, think I have mastered. If 1 could have done so in the beginning, I 
should have spared myself and my friends many mortifications."—Brownson's Works, vol. xix. 


p- 587. 
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trumpet-blast to us of the rising generation. He taught us how 
to take our stand upon his own high plane of thought, and thence 
survey the beautiful harmony of our creed with all that is good 
and noble in the natural world. He brought home not to us 
alone, but to the cultured intellect throughout the Christian world— 
for he had admirers in all parts and among all creeds—the great 
truths of natural and revealed religion with a grasp, a force, and 
an energy of expression worthy of an Aquinas. We were led to 
hold up our heads and to be proud of the faith that could inspire 
such sublime thoughts and control such a noble nature. His 
great intellect was only equalled by his profound humility. Once 
his bishop told him that in consequence of some objectionable 
tenets in his Review he would be obliged to censure him publicly. 
The old man’s reply was: “ Bishop, you may condemn and burn 
my books if you will, but by the grace of God I shall die a 
Catholic.” And a docile, pious, believing child of the church he 
died. We of America owe Brownson a debt of gratitude that our 
children’s children can but ill requite. 

When Brownson was already a leader among men there used sit 
at his feet a youth whom he looked kindly on, and who afterwards, 
growing into manhood, threw aside the shackles of prejudice and 
error, and entering the church, became a freeman with the freedom 
that truth alone gives.* To speak of books or of reading and not to 
mention the name of Father Hecker were an unpardonable over- 
sight. Only three short months ago he passed away from amongst 
us, and the wail of regret that went up throughout the land still 
echoes in our ears. Would that I could speak worthily of him! He 
was a man of generous impulse and noble aspirations, who thought 
better of the world than the world has deserved. His thirst for souls 
was insatiable. Having learned how good it was to live within the 
pale of the’church, he would bring all men to share his peace and 
his joy. He loved American youths with the eager, hungering love 
of a father who saw his children in danger of drowning and would 
save them at any cost. He felt the pulse of the American youth, 
divined his yearnings, laid bare to him his better aspirations, and 
showed him where every beat of his heart and’ every question of his 
soul would find satisfactory response. You could not be in his pres- 
ence for five minutes without feeling your soul set aflame with the 
same pure and noble fervor that was ever urging him on to make 

* He says of his conversion: ‘‘ It was one of the happiest moments of our life when we 
discovered for the first time that it was not required of us either to abandon our reason or 
drown it in a false excitement of feeling to be a religious man. That to become Catholic, so 


far from being contrary to reason, was a supreme act of reason.'’—Asfirations of the Soul, 
p. 286. 
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for the best. He was in an especial manner the apostle of Chris- 
tian culture. He loved good books; he encouraged others to read 
good books; he inspired many to write good books; he freely dis- 
seminated good books. The Catholic Publication Society is a 
standing testimony to his zeal and energy in the cause of good 
Catholic reading. It was under his fostering hand that THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD grew up and flourished. His own works abound in 
that strong common sense so dear to the American mind. Who 
can number the souls that, weary and parched in traversing the arid 
sands of philosophic speculation, have stopped and drunk of the 
pure crystal waters of clear, philosophic good sense flowing from 
his refreshing volumes, and, strengthened, have resumed their 
journey with new-found hope that has cheered them on to a 
home and a resting-place in the Church of God? He has passed 
from amongst us, but his spirit still lives in devoted disciples of 
his, who are carrying on his work as he would have it carried 
on, in the spirit of charity for man, zeal for souls, and an abiding 
trust in the practical good sense of the American people. 

And there has fallen another whose life was an apostolate sacri- 
ficed for the Catholic press. He fell in the breach; fell fighting 
till summoned by the death-knell; fell with aspirations unrealized, 
plans and projects unachieved; fell in the noon-day of his life, 
feeling that while he had done something he had left much more 
undone. Only the friends that knew him intimately and were 
favored with an insight into his noble aspirations and the high 
ideal he always placed before himself are in position to weigh 
and measure the solid worth of Commendatore Patrick Valentine 
Hickey. He also was one of the chosen few who labored in the 
interests of Catholic literature and Catholic journalism with a 
singleness of purpose and in a spirit of self-denial and self-devoted- 
ness truly heroic. Moderate in his views, unbending in his prin- 
ciples, charitable in his judgments, he was a ripe scholar, a pro- 
found theologian, a clever writer, a fair-minded and honorable 
opponent in controversy. He was never known to sully his paper 
with. personal abuse. He always bore the respect and esteem of 
the non-Catholic press. Be his memory cherished amongst us as 
the Bayard of Catholic journalism. Let us not forget or ignore 
such merit and such devotedness. Let us love the literature for 
which such noble souls sacrificed themselves. Let us cultivate it, 
each according to his capacity; let us patronize it, each according 


to his means. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION: A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


THE number of those fair-minded people who are ready to recog- 
nize the just claims of Catholic citizens and taxpayers is rapidly 
increasing. Nor need any one be discouraged by the spasmodic out- 
bursts of extremists here and there throughout the country. This 
display is mainly due to blind religious hatred, and the school trou- 
bles in Boston, Pittsburgh, and elsewhere merely supply occasion for 
turbulent spirits to exhibit their unreason. The intelligent, thought- 
ful, and conservative of our people are desirous of reaching a solution 
of the educational problem, and one that will satisfy all classes. 

Let us examine the grounds upon which the Catholic claims are 
based. 

1. All who pay taxes ought to share in the benefits of taxation. 

2. To compel payment of taxes, and to exclude from participa- 
tion in their expenditure, is political injustice. 

To the average American these two propositions ought to ap- 
pear in the light of self-evident truths. Their substance and mean- 
ing are embedded in the letter and spirit of our Constitution. It is 
entirely beside the question to say, as is sometimes said, that Catho- 
lics are not excluded from the benefits of the school-tax; that Catho- 
lics can share in the benefits of school taxation; and if they exclude 
themselves, that is their own fault. Every honest man understands 
at present that the fundamental principle upon which the public- 
school system of education is based excludes, and must necessarily 
exclude, not only the child of Catholic parents, but the children as 
well of the believer in supernatural religion. No Christian parent 
can endorse in his own conscience a system of instruction that is 
professedly non-Christian; a system that takes no account of the 
existence of a soul or a supernatural life; a system that occupies 
itself just as little with the mission, history, and teachings of the di- 
vine Founder of Christianity as it does with the life and doctrines of 
Confucius or Buddha. The reason, then, why Catholic taxpayers 
cannot avail themselves of the benefits of the school-tax is a reason 
founded on conscience. And to ignore this is an evasion of the 
whole question. The treatment Catholics, and all others who are in 
accord with the Catholic position, receive is therefore a plain violation 
of the rights of conscience and the first principles of justice, since 
they are taxed for something the benefits of which they are practi- 
cally debarred from enjoying. Is not this political injustice? Is not 
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this a violation of those rights of conscience guaranteed to all under 
the Constitution ? 

The next argument advanced in favor of the claims of Catholics 
runs thus: 

3. To offer education, either without Christianity or with inde- 
finite Christianity, to the people of the United States—of whom the 
great majority are definitely and conscientiously Christian—is a con- 
dition that ought to be impossible of acceptance. The answer gen- 
erally made to this line of reasoning is that Catholics simply want 
to control the public schools; that what we are aiming at is to 
teach Catholic Christianity in the public schools; and since this, of 
course, would be entirely distasteful to non-Catholics, the American 
people are asked to close their ears to the Catholic plea for justice. 

Now, in all honesty and candor, our opponents should under- 
stand that we have never thought of such a thing as forcing our 
religion upon anybody, either in the schools or elsewhere. We have 
never dreamed of offering ‘education with Catholic Christianity to 
Protestants,” unless they want that kind of Christianity, as many of 
them seem to do who send their boys and girls to Catholic colleges 
and sisters’ academies. Once more let us repeat: all that Catholics 
look for is the free exercise of the natural and divine right of parents 
to educate their children. And when Catholic parents have dis- 
charged that duty satisfactorily one would naturally suppose that 
they ought to be in justice exempted from the doubtful obligation 
of educating other people’s children, except those of pauper and 
delinquent parents. Is not that fair? Our fourth argument may 
be presented in this form: 

4. To confer the exclusive control and enjoyment of the school 
funds on one class of the community alone is to create a griev- 
ance of conscience, which is especially foreign to our constitutional 
system. A large class of the population—the Catholics—who con- 
scientiously .refuse to accept education without Christianity, or 
schools of indefinite Christianity, are compelled to pay taxes for 
the support of such schools. 

But, say those who are opposed to doing justice to Catholics, 
it would be impossible to parcel out the school-tax to the differ- 
ent denominations. If we give Catholics their due share, it will 
be impossible to refuse others who may advance a similar claim; 
a division of the school fund cannot be thought of, because the 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and other religionists would 
put in their claims for a share of the tax. I make the obvious 
answer that justice ought to be done no matter what happens. 
Furthermore, a system under which all citizens can enjoy a share 
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of the school-tax, and have religious schools as well, is found to 
work well in the neighboring Dominion of Canada. Why not 
here ? Moreover, it is generally understood that all, or mostly all, 
of the Protestant sects are satisfied with the public schools as they 
are at present. Let them keep those schools, if they like, and 
some accommodation be permitted their Catholic fellow-citizens for 
the maintenance of religious schools for their children, or exempt 
altogether from the school-tax those Catholics who are educating 
their children in the parochial schools. 

There is no argument which the average man understands so 
readily as that which is addressed to his pocket. The money argu- 
ment on this subject may be summed up in this way: 

5. The parochial schools save annually the public revenues at 
least $10,000,000. 

6. Again, if the parochial schools were extinguished, it would 
cost the people of the United States a vast sum of money to buy 
sites and build the schools necessary to replace them, and an enor- 
mous annual increase in the school-tax necessary to maintain them. 
These reasons should be apparent to the property-holder, who al- 
ready complains of the weight of public taxation, especially in our 
large cities. The enormous sums of money that Catholics save to 
the people of the country ought certainly dispose fair-minded persons 
to look around for an adequate and just solution of the educational 
problem. How would it be if non-Catholics had to endure such a 
heavy burden of what is practically a double system of taxation ? 
Most likely they, too, would complain, and that rather loudly. And 
they, too, would keep on agitating until there was a public recogni- 
tion of their grievances. Why should not Catholics do the same? 
Why should they be branded, even by the Fultons and Joe Cooks of 
the land, as wanting in patriotism and as opposed to republican insti- 
tutions when only redress from grievous wrongs is sought for? 
This, surely, is not fair play nor honest dealing. What answer can 
be given to the following ? 

7. Religious schools are the only safeguard of the rights and 
conscience both of parents and children. 

8. They embody the freedom of the people to educate them- 
selves, in opposition to the pagan and revolutionary claim that the 
educator of the people is the state. 

It is usually admitted that from the Catholic standpoint these 
reasons are valid. If non-Catholics fail to perceive the force of the 
argument, they are certainly free to set up their own safeguards. 
If the public-school or state system is in their judgment all the 


safeguard to conscience that Protestants demand, well and good. 
VOL. XLIX.—42 
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Catholics have not a word to say against the sufficiency of safe- 
guards that others may adopt for their children. They claim, 
however, the same right to judge of what is necessary to safe- 
guard their own rights of conscience. That is all. In reply to 
the reasoning here laid down, the writer noticed recently the fol- 
lowing : 


**No one, that I am aware of, disputes the right of any parent to educate 
his or her children in any way he or she deems proper, so long as it is not at the 
expense of the majority, who may think different. In other words, no objections 
are made to parochial schools so long as they pay their own bills.” 


Here we have the barbarous principle that “ might makes right,” 
and a distortion of the maxim that “majorities rule.” But even 
these principles cannot be applied to the case, since Catholics do 
not ask the majority to pay their bills. All they want is simply 
the privilege of paying their own bills and no more. As the 
matter stands at present it is plainly this: Instead of the majority 
being asked to pay our bills, we, after having paid our own bills, 
are forced to pay our share of the majority’s bills, for which we 
get nothing in return for our hard cash. Such a proceeding, in 
ordinary commercial dealing, we cal] by its proper name. Does 
it not look on the face of things like the grossest injustice, to use 
a rather mild term ? 

g. State education as at present conducted is the worst form 
of education, fatal to the personal independence of the citizen, 
destructive of national energy and character. 

10. The effects of a-purely secular or state educaiion have 
proved disastrous wherever it has had a trial. 

Here are the proofs: There is, as everybody knows, a clear 
distinction to be made between education and instruction. Accord- 
ing to the definition of the word, to educate means to draw out, 
to develop the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties of the 
soul. An -education that improves only the mind and memory to 
the neglect of the moral and religious faculties is at best an im- 
perfect and defective system. Yet this is exactly all our state 
education aims, or can aim, at doing. The state cannot officially 
teach morals or religion. It does not propose to do so in the 
United States. Therefore the state system is, as compared with 
all known systems, the most defective form of education. 

That it is fatal to the independence of national conscience, energy, 
and character is no less apparent. The general proposition is true, 
that wherever the state encroaches upon individual rights there is 
invariably a weakening, that increases in direct proportion to the de- 
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' gree of usurpation by the state, of those three great elements of na- 


tional strength. Now, under our public-school system the state 
absolutely usurps parental rights. It is evident, therefore, that such 
a system of education must prove fatal to the personal independence 
of the citizen, weaken his conscience, and enfeeble his character. 
Besides, is it not patent to every one that conscience, as known to 
religious men and women, does not count at all in the system ? 
And as for energy and character, “ paternal” government by the 
state is about the speediest way to weaken and finally destroy 
both. 

The Revolutionary period in American history was characterized 
by the highest degree of national energy and character. There were 
giants-in those days; and, strange to say, they did not receive their 
education in public schools. Who holds that we are as independent 
in character and as full of energy as were the Revolutionary fathers? 
And yet we are in the enjoyment of the honsted blessings of our 
glorious public schools ! 

The reason why this injustice is perpetrated is, say the unthink- 
ing, because “it is unlawful” to divide the funds. Let us take a 
parallel case: Suppose it was unlawful for Roman Catholics to wor- 
ship their Creator according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
shoild we be bound to silently submit to this injustice and wrong 
simply on being told by some blind persecutor that it was “ unlaw- 
ful” to do otherwise ? Should Catholics tamely endure the wrong 
and injustice, not moving hand or foot to redress themselves ? And 
are not the educational grievances of Catholics almost on a par with 
the case I have supposed? People sometimes get so accustomed to 
doing wrong to others that they fail to see any wrong in it. I am 
afraid we have come to that dangerous condition of mind in America 
on this school question. 

That Catholic schools furnish instruction to pupils in secular 
matters fully equal to that given in the public schools is now 
generally recognized by all who have examined the results and 
efficiency of both systems. At present parochial schools are within 
the reach of most of our Catholic children. And any one who sees 
daily the large, nay, even the crowded, attendance of these par- 
ochial schools is satisfied that parents not only recognize their duty 
as Christians but also believe these schools to be equally efficient 
as the public schools in secular training. The constant demand 
for additional school room, the large number of elegant new build- 

ings being erected all over the country, the ill-concealed feelings 
and angry outbursts, such as witnessed in Massachusetts, against 
the liberty of parents to educate their children in the way they 
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deem best and proper and most conducive to good citizenship, — 
are proofs conclusive that priests and people are determined to put 
in force the legislation of the Council of Baltimore on this impor- 
tant subject of education. 

It is not denied, however, that there are some Catholic parents 
who, for sufficient causes, do send their children to the public 
schools. There are others, again—but they are the exception, and 
are by no means representative Catholics—who, in face of plain 
Christian duty, persist in sending their children to the public 
schools. These are the exceptions that prove the rule. Hence the 
reason stands. But, after all, this is no sure or certain test of the 
efficiency of the schools—the choice of the parents. Very few 
parents visit the schools; a large number never think of comparing 
the efficiency of one system with the other; most parents are in- 
fluenced by other considerations in selecting a choice of schools 
for their children. 

The proper way of testing the superiority of one system over 
the other would be an honest competition between the pupils in 
equal grades of the two systems. We have no means of applying 
this test. I understood that within the last year or two one of the 
Catholic pastors of Pittsburgh publicly challenged the authorities of 
a neighboring public school, the most efficient one, I am led to 
believe, in the county, and the challenge was not accepted. Honest 
investigation goes to show that in the fundamental or elementary 
branches, and these are what the majority of the pupils need, the 
parochial schools are fully equal to, if not in advance of, the public 
schools in efficiency and thoroughness of work. 

In Great Britain and Ireland statistics prove what here we have 
not the same means of showing, that Catholic schools and colleges 
more than hold their own against the state and non-Catholic 
schools. I have before me a summary of the results of the “ in- 
termediate examinations” in Ireland held last June. The result is 
that, without any external advantages, the Catholic students suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a full share of the prizes. The necessity of 
religious and moral training in the schools has been strongly in- 
sisted on by the Royal Commission of Elementary Education (ap- 
pointed by act of Parliament) in England in its recently published 
report. Here is an extract: 


‘* While the commission desire to secure for the children in public elementary 
schools the best and most thorough instruction on secular subjects, they are also 
unanimously of opinion that their religious and moral training is a matter of 
still higher importance alike to the children, the parents, and the nation. To 
secularize elementary education would be the violation of the wishes of parents, 
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whose views in such a matter are entitled to the first consideration. The 
evidence does not warrant the conclusion that religious and moral training can 
be amply provided otherwise than through the medium of elementary schools.” 


Those who think that home and the Sunday-school are able to 
supply and do supply all the moral and religious training needed 
will do well to scan closely the last sentence of this extract. 

Catholics are not alone in condemning the bad results of a non- 
religious system of education. In a recent issue of the Church- 
man, a Protestant-Episcopal paper, a writer calls attention to the 


practical outcome of a purely secular system of instruction in these 
words : 


‘*Itis noteworthy, though it is perfectly natural, that absconding clerks and 
other defaulters are mostly men who have received such learriing as they possess 
from the public schools. That the public schools do turn out a large number of 
smart men is indisputable, but their neglect of moral teaching and training, 
which is confessed by their best friends, makes them quite as likely to turn out 
smart rogues as competent citizens. . . . Itis greatly to be feared that the 
indirect effect of the methods of teaching in our schools is distinctly and un- 
equivocally immoral. In nearly all secular schools the one thing which is 
always kept before the mind of the scholar is the indispensable necessity of 
getting on. The stimulus of emulation is constantly applied. Year after year 
children are impressed with the thought that the first duty of life is to get ahead 
of other people. Why should one wonder if the practical outcome of many 
years of such training should prove to be disastrous to morality? Teach a child 
that success in getting on is the supreme object of all his efforts; teach him little 
or nothing of the conditions of right success; practically ignore duty as the 
guide of every step in life, and then why should you wonder if the result of your 
fine system of education proved to be the making of a successful (or unsuccess- 
ful) rogue ?” 


When has a Catholic drawn up a more weighty indictment 
against the public schools? If, then, these be the fruits of a god- 
less system, Christian parents are to be justified in entering their 
solemn protest against such education. Catholic citizens and tax- 
payers have a right to demand that this glaring wrong be remedied. 


MorGAN M. SHEEDY. 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
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PAUL RINGWOOD: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


IT is Christmas Eve of the year 1880, the last Christmas Eve 
I shall ever see on earth. Six months in a prison-cell have not 
accustomed me to the thought of the disgraceful death I am to 
suffer next June. It is not the fear of death, though I know how 
unworthy I am; but the shamefulness of the death I am to die is 
what troubles me, the extrinsic shame to my religion, the in- 
trinsic shame in the thing itself to my name. I have not lived so 
spotlessly as to feel that I have done nothing to bring this shame 
on myself. Heaven, for some good I cannot in my darkness per- 
ceive, allows this punishment to overtake me. Were my ending 
to be in any other way, I could have a welcome for death; not 
from any weariness of life, for though I have had my troubles, I 
feel keenly how good the gift of life is. There is a sweetness in 
it, and it may be that its sweetness is pleasanter to my palate 
because of the very bitterness that from time to time has been 
given me for food. The welcome I could give death would be 
because of the better life hereafter. It may be presumptuous on 
my part; nevertheless, I have an unwavering hope that in this 
better life I shall have a share, for is not He to whom I go the 
Almighty Good ? 

They have been putting up a shed somewhere in the jail-yard. 
I cannot see it, though I have climbed to the bars to look, and 
I know it is a shed only because the turnkey told me so. At 
first the hammering on the joists caused me a sort of panic; it was 
so like what it will be when they put up my gallows. I shut my 
ears with my thumbs, but that did not deaden the sound. Then 
I sat down on my little bed to accustom myself to it. I succeeded 
so well that now I can hear a hammer without shuddering. The 
strings about the parcels of food and little comforts Jack is allowed 
to bring me reminded me unpleasantly of my end. To overcome 
this I preserved some pieces of string, made a slip-knot, letting it 
suddenly tighten by the weight of some heavy article. The first 
time I did this in horror I threw the string and its burden from 
me. But I forced myself to pick them up and repeat the oper- 
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ation. In about a month’s time I had become skilful in this kind 
of work, and callous to the impression it had first made on me. 
Yet, in spite of all my efforts, the thought of the way that I am 
to die is ever new to me, ever presenting a fresh combination of 
horrors to my mind. 

Father Clare has written me many letters, and in one he sug- 
gested the writing of the autobiography I am now finishing. If it 
has done no other good, at least it has made the time pass more 
agreeably for me. And now that I have come to the last words 
a strange feeling of sadness comes over me, as if I had another 
self to whom I was bidding farewell. Presently I shall wrap this 
MS. in paper, to be sent to Father Clare when I am dead. Vanity, 
indeed, but what fond and tender feelings I have for the man whose 
life is told in these pages! I have many indulgences granted me. 
Were this not so I would not now, at eleven o'clock at night, be 
writing by the light of a candle of Jack’s providing. Jack visits 
me as often as he can get away from the ranch; oftener, I fear, 
than he should for the welfare of his property. Bessy and Paulina 
are well acquainted with my cell, and my confessor visits me daily. 
It is only at night that I am alone. Fortunately, my will has 
been made more than a year ago. I am a rich man as times go. 
One-fourth of all I have is for Jack, one-fourth for sundry chari- 
ties, the remaining half for Elsie; and should she die without heirs, 
this half is to revert, share and share alike, to Jack and the before- 
mentioned charities. 

Lawyer Bell has failed in all the efforts he made for a new 
trial. I have not heard from him for many weeks. I do not know 
whether he has found Elbert Ringwood. I do know that [ hope 
he has not. I do not wish to see my brother in my place. That 
would be too dear a price for liberty. A little patch of cold moon- 
light can be seen through my prison bars. And now the Christ- 
mas joy-bells are ringing, the happiest day of all the year has 
come. My candle is almost burned out. What better way of end- 
ing this narration than to say with the singing angels, with the 
everlasting church now in adoration before -her spotless altars, 
“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth to men of good 
will”? 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR.—As Mr. Ringwood’s autobiography does not com- 
plete the story of his life, Dr. Stancy—mentioned several times in the pages of 
the autobiography—has been persuaded to give a narration of the events that 
led up to Mr. Ringwood’s release from jail. Using my editorial rights, I have 
cut out from the doctor’s narration such passages as only concern Doctor 
Stancy’s discovery that alkali is a well-nigh infallible remedy for gout and 
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rheumatism. An asterisk will show where such passages are omitted. Any one 
curious on the subject should get Stancy on Gout (Fordwell, N.Y. ; Tiswall, Soho 


_ Square, London. 1884). When Doctor Stancy has omitted important matter, 


important as bearing on the life of Mr. Ringwood, the omissions have been sup- 
plied from notes given me by Lawyer Bell and Mr. Ringwood. 


DOCTOR STANCY’S NARRATION. 


Perfectly convinced that there never has been written an auto- 
biography worth the reading, unless we call Zhe Confessions of St. 
Augustine an autobiography ; and no biography worthy the name, 
Boswell’s Johnson alone excepted, I cannot imagine what has en- 
tered into the heads of Paul Ringwood’s friends to persuade him 
to publish what can have no interest to a stranger, and it is only 
as a stranger that he will come before the public. He is a man 
of no note, unless having been tried for and found guilty of a 
murder which he did not commit has made him noted. If he is 
remarkable for any quality, barring a wonderful facility he has of 
getting himself into trouble, I am not cognizant of it. I have 
known several persons possessed in an equal degree of this facility, 
but I never heard them extolled for it, or that any one wished them 
to publish their lives on that account. (The man who is to edit 
this says that the autobiography is for Ringwood’s posterity. If 
Ringwood’s posterity has nothing better to do than read its pro- 
genitor’s autobiography, it will come nigher to hanging itself than 
its progenitor ever came to hanging. 


[Dr. Stancy gave up his practice in 1878. In 1880 he was entreated to see 
if he could do anything for Elsie Hethering, then boarding on Park Street, 
Cecilsburg. She was very ill, and this was the illness spoken of by Father Clare 
in the letter Paul Ringwood received on the day of his arrest. Miss Hethering 
revived under Dr. Stancy’s novel treatment, and when in 1881 the doctor and 
his sister Margaret started for New Mexico to test the alkali largely predominant 
in New Mexican waters they induced Miss Hethering to accompany them, 
hoping the air of the Territory would complete her recovery. Miss Hethering 
knew of her brother’s death, but in consideration of her wretched health it was 
thought best to conceal the manner of it from her. No one of the party knew 
of Paul Ringwood’s arrest and sentence. Had not Father Clare been in Canada 
he would have heard of their plan to go to New Mexico, and would have warned 
Dr. Stancy accordingly. As it was, they went blindly to the very town where 
Paul Ringwood lay in jail. ] 


If Dr. Fitch could have seen Elsie Hethering when I began my 
treatment of her with the natural oxides of gold and iron, in judi- 
cious proportions, potash a constituent, and have seen her when 
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she went out for a walk with me a few days after our arrival at 
Las Vegas Hot Springs, were he not as hard to move as Balaam’s 
ass when confronted by an angel—I don’t know about my being 
an angel, though he is an ass—he would acknowledge that I am 
not a mere theorizer.* It requires a considerable matter to up- 
set me, for—and I say it without a particle of conceit—I am one 
of the most even-tempered of men, able to harmonize with the 
most contrary dispositions, which fact goes to prove the perversity 
of mankind in general, for I do not know how many men have 
quarrelled with me who never quarrel with any one else. Even 
smoothest waters meet with rocks in their way, and on the day I 
speak of as having taken a walk with Elsie Hethering I was still 
suffering from the agitation caused me by a rock I had come 
against the day before. There is something wrong about my 
metaphor, I do not see precisely what, but the editor can put it 
in shape; it is his business. After dinner on the day I speak of 
I had gone out on the piazza of the hotel to smoke a cigar and 
read a book, but I had scarcely seated myself when a woman 
smothered in crapes and black ribbons took a chair close by mine. 

“You needn’t mind me; smoke ahead,” she said. “I reckon 
I can stand your smoke if you can stand me. Oh! you needn't 
look surprised. I saw you make a face when I come out; you've 
got an ideer that smoke and ladies don’t go t’gether; you an’t 
hit the mark this time. Was a time when I could smoke a bit 
m’self, but, Lor’ save us! I an’t no taste for nothin’ now.” 

With all her superabundance of mourning and her vile slang, 
there was something pathetic about the woman in spite of her bold 
style of beauty. ‘You have lost a-friend ?” I interrogated. 

Sighing deeply, she stared at me and said: ‘“ Where have you 
come from, anyhow? An’t you acquainted with the case of Tom 
Hethering’s murder? I’m Tom’s widow.” 

I gave a great gasp, and in doing so my cigar fell on her 
crapes swarming over the piazza floor. Immediately our olfactory 
organs were assailed by the peculiar odor of burning cotton, and 
the woman jumped up and shook off the cigar. onto the grass. 

“You are awkward!” she exclaimed, as I made an apology. 

I opened my book to read, and she said, with the petulance 
of a spoiled child: “ An’t you got no more cigars ?” 

I nodded my head and began my book. 

“ An’t you goin’ to smoke ?” she persisted. 

I took- out a cigar and lit it. I had finished a page before 
she spoke again. “Is your name Stancy?” she asked when I 
was turning a leaf. 
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“Yes,” I replied, puffing with much vigor. 
“IT seen your name, an’ a Miss Stancy, an’ a lady as has the 


“same name as m’self, in the register,” she stated. ‘Who is Miss 


Hethering ?” 

I still kept my book open before me as I responded: ‘“ Tom 
Hethering’s sister.” 

“T guessed that much las’ night,” she said. “I looked at her 
fur an hour. She looks like Tom. His first wife, she were good- 
lookin’, too; leastways, her picture was. What could Tom see in 
me after them ?” 

“T don’t know,-madam,” I said over my book. 

“You're a reg’lar brute!” she exclaimed. 

“Granted,” I rejoined. 

“Has his sister come out here to see the man as murdered 
Tom ?” she now asked. 

I put down my book. “Has your loss turned your head, Mrs. 
Hethering ?” I questioned in the most placid of tones. 

“You don’t mean ter say as she weren't in love with Paul 
Ringwood ?” she cried. “This an’t no market for no such goods ; 
I an’t takin’ stock in no such.” 

I was beginning to feel upset. A man at sixty-five has not 
the control over his feelings he once had. ‘ Madam,” I asked, and 
my voice was shaky, ‘do you mean to tell me that Paul Ring- 
wood is supposed to be the murderer of Tom Hethering ?” 

She stared at me as before. ‘You mus’ jus’ be come out of © 
th’ woods,” she said. ‘Why, Ringwood’s been tried for the murder, 
an’ Il be hung for it June comin’.” 

The woman was equal to a shock from an electric battery. I 
fancy my grasp of her wrist must have been a rough one. She 
was a powerful woman, and she shook herself free of my grasp, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You old fool, see what you’ve done!” exhibiting a 
lace cuff very much torn. 

“What do you mean,” I asked, and I was perfectly calm, “ by 
saying that Paul Ringwood murdered Hethering ?” 

“If you want to talk to me you’ve got to talk civil,” she re- 
plied. Exasperating as she was, I commanded myself sufficiently 
to ask, “ Were you in the conspiracy to hang Ringwood ?” 

She was in-a pretty temper as she snapped, “Is that what you 
call bein’ civil? What do you mean by conspiracy? Wasn’t the 
man arrested legal? Wasn't there fair an’ hones’ proofs that he 
killed Tom ?” ' 

Then this whimsical woman turned pale, and tears filled her 
eyes. I cannot bear to see any one weep; I always lose control 
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of myself, and now I began to beg this weathercock’s pardon if 
I had hurt her feelings, reminding her that all she told me about 
Ringwood was entirely new to me.. 

“Tom wasn’t a good husban’ to me,” she whimpered; “an’ I 
reckon he wasn’t to his firs’, neither; but I loved Tom, that I 
did.” 

I have not the least doubt but that she did love this Tom, 
poor wretch! Perhaps the pity I felt for her was excessive, as I 
thought of the kind of man he was whom she’ had loved. She 
was a perfect pagan, without education, with passions as little 
under control as are those of a savage, and he must have made 
her suffer for them. 

“Tom kep’ track of his sister fur years,” her loquacity im- 
pelled her to say; ‘an’ he knew jus’ what she was doin’. He 
said he wasn’t goin’ to ‘low his sister to marry Paul Ringwood. 
But when he seen Ringwood wasn’t disposed to he was madder’n 
a wasp. He said as Ringwood had giv’ her th’ mitten. I guess 
that weren’t so. Anyhow, Tom, he believed it, and when he seen 
there weren’t no talk of marryin’ he was worse than when there 
was. My Tom was a perfec’ gentleman, sleeker’n a rat, but when 
he took a notion he could cuss, he could.” 

I had no desire to discuss Elsie Hethering with this female, 
but I was anxious to hear further concerning Paul Ringwood. 
“Do you object to telling me how Ringwood became implicated 
in the murder of Hethering ?” I asked. 

She looked stupidly at me, and I repeated my question in other 
words: “How is it people believe Ringwood killed Hethering ?” 

Her face lighted up with intelligence, and she answered briskly: 
“No one did think so at first; Durke found him out—” 

“Who is Durke ?” I interrupted. 

“He’s my brother-in-lor; I was divorced from his brother 
before I married Tom.” (She had grace enough to blush as she 
made this abominable confession.) ‘Durke an’ Tom had a sight 
of business together about a mine, an’ they didn’t gee well, 
but Durke’s sorry enough fur all their squabbles, an’ was glad 
enough ter make it right in huntin’ down him what’s killed Tom. 
I never seen Durke so hot on anythin’; he got up the case his- 
self, an’ turned it over to the prosecution. The day they tried 
Ringwood'I went to court, an’ it did give me a turn to see the 
man what killed Tom. I an’t goin’ ter forget it in a hurry.” 





[The relation of the trial, as given by Durke’s sister-in-law, for obvious 
reasons is omitted. ] 
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“You say that Paul Ringwood is now lodged in Las Vegas 
jail?” I asked when she had finished. 

“You bet he is; an’ he’s goin’ to stay there till the rope’s 
ready to hang him!” She said this so viciously that my patience 
was exhausted. I got up abruptly and was leaving her without a 
word when she followed me and laid her hand on my arm. “ Look 
here,” she said, “ you an’t got no call to be mad at me. It an’t 
my fault Ringwood killed Tom.” 

“Madam,” I said, and I believe that I was inspired to say it, 
“ Ringwood did not kill Hethering—Durke did.” 

A moment before she had been all languor, now she was alive 
with excitement. “If I thought that, I’d kill Durke myself!” 
Lapsing into her languid state, she said: “ But he didn’t; you've 
got the wrong sow by the ear.” 

She went back to her seat, and I went off to find my sister 
Margaret to let her know that I was going to Las Vegas, and 
would probably be gone for some hours. I could not rest till I 
had seen Paul Ringwood. Margaret was busily engaged analyzing 
some specimens of alkali I had found that morning in the dry 
bed of a stream.* I would have had difficulty in gaining admit- 
tance to Ringwood had I not been so fortunate as to meet his 
lawyer at the prison gate. He heard me ask to be admitted to 
Ringwood, and the jailer’s refusal because I had no permit. Intro- 
ducing himself as Lawyer Bell, he asked me if I were a friend of 
the prisoner. Telling him my name, and the interest I took in 
Paul, he entered into a conversation with me that occupied a good 
half-hour. He shook my belief in Durke’s guilt-by what he told 
me of Elbert Ringwood, a young man of whose existence I had 
scarcely been aware up to that moment. “I think I am on Elbert 
Ringwood’s track,” said the lawyer. “In a day or so I expect 
certain information as to his whereabouts. Now, permit me to say 
a word to Montalbo; I think I can get you admitted. Let me 
warn you, you will find our friend much changed. Confinement 
and trouble have told on him.” 

It was as Lawyer Bell expected. As he said, it was all right, the 
jailer willingly gave me admittance. There is a comfortably loose 
way of doing business in the West, quite refreshing at times. We 
crossed a flagged courtyard, stopped before a large door, which, 
when unlocked, let us into a long passage-way, on one side of which 
was a stone wall with slits in it to admit light; on the other, a series 
of cells. Selecting a key from the bunch he carried, the jailer 
inserted it in the lock of one of these cells, and a moment after I was 
in the presence of Paul Ringwood. Lawyer Bell had not exagger- 
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ated in what he had said about Paul’s health. I have heard of per- 
fect wrecks of humanity, but Paul Ringwood was the wreck of a 
wreck, and my first thought on seeing him was, ‘God help him, he’ll 
never live to be hung!”’ 

He was lying on a narrow plank bed, his back turned to the 
door, when we entered the cell. The jailer spoke to him in Spanish, 
and he turned about on the bed. 

“Don’t you know me, Ringwood?” I asked, going over to him 
and taking his hand. 

I think he was trying to smile, but it was only a feeble trembling 
of his lips as he exclaimed in a husky voice: ‘Doctor Stancy, you 
here!” 

He was about to rise, but I gently prevented him, and sat down 
on the bed beside him. 

“You are not looking well, Ringwood,” I said, speaking consol- 
ingly. ‘Courage, man, courage!” 

The thought that my telling him to have courage might be dis- 
torted by him into an entreaty for him to face his hanging bravely 
made me hasten to add: “Don’t give up hope; all will come 
right.” 

Once more his lips trembled, and he responded resignedly : “ Not 
here, doctor; after I am dead, oh, yes!” 

I was endeavoring to say something that would put heart into 
the poor fellow when he asked suddenly: ‘“ You don’t believe that I 
killed him, do you, doctor?” 

“ As surely as I hope to be justly judged, Paul, I believe you to 
be innocent,” I said, and pressed his hand in mine to assure him of 
my confidence in him. 

“Very few people believe me innocent,” he said. “I have long 
wanted to know,” he continued, ‘but have asked no one—it cannot 
be wrong for me to know—does Elsie Hethering believe me 
guilty ?” 

“She knows nothing of your being accused. I knew nothing 
myself till to-day,” I answered. 

It was not a flash that spread over his face, it was more like a 
dark shadow. “She is here, in Las Vegas ?” he stammered. 

I hesitated, but calling to mind that a veracious statement is 
never unwarrantable, I told him that at that moment Elsie Hethering 
was at the Hot Springs. 

“ Will you tell her you have seen me?” he asked. 

“If I do not tell her about you, some one else may, and that will 
be a thousand times worse,” I returned, and as I spoke I never saw 
anything more distressing than the look of silent woe in Paul Ring- 
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wood’s face. I had thought of it before, and now put it in words. 
«‘When she has been told she may desire to see you,” I said. 

This agitated him a great deal. ‘“ You must not let her come 
here,” he exclaimed. “If I could feel sure she will never know of 
my miserable end !” 

“If she wants to come, I cannot prevent her,” I veraciously as- 
serted. ‘There is no reason why she should not. I would think 
very badly of her should she not wish to see you, now that you are 
in trouble.” 

“ But, doctor, you forget!” he answered. ‘She to visit the 
man who is to be hung for the murder of her brother! Cannot you 
see the indecency of it?” 

“Nonsense!” I retorted. ‘What indecency? You have not 
killed the man. __If the law is such a fool as to say you did, you had 
better remember that this same law you are so infatuated with six 
years ago gave Hethering the liberty to ruin the lives of his wife 
and sister.” 

“It is not the law alone,” he persisted. “ Public opinion is 
entirely against me. There would be a difference did people think 
me innocent.” ' 

“I'd like to perform an operation on Public Opinion!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“ We have progressed so far in this age of progress that 
we no longer sin against God; we sin only against the conventionali- 
ties.” 

“ Should we not respect the conventionalities ?” he asked. 

“Respect my old shoe!” I cried with some degree of heat. “I 
respect women, I hope, but that does not mean that I am to make a 
slave of myself to every whimsical chit who makes a tottering idiot 
of herself with high-heeled shoes, and ruins her abdomen by tight 
lacing!” 

This should have clinched the argument, but it did not; he was 
bent upon being perverse. 

“You have not convinced me, doctor,” he said. 

“That's because you don’t want to be,” I retorted. ‘“ What has 
public opinion done for you? Rashly judged you, and would, only 
we won't let it, rashly hang you. Will you be so good as to tell me 
what debt you owe it?” 

“She will not come, however,” he said, begging my question. 

I stoutly insisted that she would, and notwithstanding all he had 
said to the contrary, I think my saying so pleased him, for he 
brightened up considerably, and then it was that I got him to tell 
me about his trial, and particularly I questioned him as to his pro- 
ceedings on the night of the murder, and what he knew of Durke. 
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He was thoroughly convinced that it was his brother who shot 
Hethering, and I had to acknowledge to myself that it looked very 
much like it. 

‘That is what makes me hopeless,” Paul said. “The only way 
I can be freed is by Elbert’s taking my place.” 

I remained till his supper was brought him, then I was obliged to 
leave, promising to return on the following day. When I got back 
to the hotel at the Springs I found Margaret waiting to give me the 
result of her analysis. * 

Elsie Hethering and myself had a very silent walk up the hill- 
side, for I had not fixed in my mind how to tell her about Ring- 
wood, and I was debating how it could be done without abruptness, 
which, in her not yet absolutely restored state of health, might pro- 
duce a relapse that would be more than precarious. I could not tell 
her as we walked, so when we had reached a spot made umbrage- 
ous by a number of lofty pifion trees I asked her to rest on a smooth 
slab of stone conveniently disposed under one of the tallest of the 
pifions. 

“It does fatigue one, climbing these hills,” she said as she seated 
herself, “and you do not appear to be yourself this morning, 
doctor.” 

I made haste to avail myself of the opportunity she had given me 
of speaking without abruptness. 

“No, I am not myself,” I said; “I am the incarnation of worri- 
ment.” 

Elsie looked at me inquiringly, and I proceeded to ask: “ You 
remember Paul Ringwood ?”’ 

She shook her head, and turned her face from me. The French 
are noted for their tact, but I modestly think that few Frenchmen 
have anything to record like to the tact with which I now put the 
whole matter into a nut-shell. 

“Well,” I.said, “is it not enough to worry one to think of that 
poor fellow in jail, waiting to go out of it to be hung?” 

Owing to my prudence she was not in the least overcome, and it 
' was only with some little disquietude she cried: “In prison! What 
has he done ?” 

“ He has not done anything; he is as innocent as a baby,” I re- 
plied. 

Elsie looked very troubledly at me, and entreated me to explain 
myself. “Iam very stupid, doctor; I don’t understand,” she said 
humbly. 

As she would have the whole story, I told it to her, and she is 
worthy of all praise for the manner in which she listened to me, not 
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interrupting me even once. When I had finished she asked: “ Did 
you know this when we left Cecilsburg, doctor?” 

“T have already told you I only heard of it yesterday,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” she said; continuing after a moment’s 
thought: “‘Is there no way of proving his innocence ? ” 

“‘T believe that there is; and now that you know everything, I am 
going to Las Vegas to see Paul’s lawyer. There is no time to be 
lost ; this is the middle of May, and in June—” Here I paused. 

“He is to be hung,” she ended my sentence. “ You are going 
to see Paul Ringwood to-day ?”’ she questioned. 

I answered that I was, and she asked if I would take her with 
me. 

‘He is in trouble ; were I his sister I would visit him—” 

“Are you not afraid of public opinion?” I interrupted her to 
ask. 

“No, I am not afraid of it,” she answered proudly. Seeing I 
did not speak, she asked: “ Am I wrong ?” 

“No, no, child,” I returned, “ you are perfectly right.” 

“ And I am to go with you?” 

“To be sure you are,” I said. 

She expressed her contentment by taking my arm, and in this 
way we returned to the hotel. Elsie had displeased me not a little. 
In no way had she pretended to feel the dreadfulness of her brother’s 
ending. There was excuse, it is true, for any indifference she might 
feel as to his fate, but such slaves are we to sham pretences of sensi- 
bility that I did wish she had given utterance to one word of regret, 
however false it might be. My opinion of Elsie’s want of heart 
changed altogether when, later in the day, she kept me waiting 
above an hour in the chapel at Las Vegas, whilst she prayed for the 
repose of the soul of Thomas Hethering, and a half hour besides, 
while she made arrangements for Masses for him. Could she believe 
that wretched man to be waiting on probation before being called to 
receive an everlasting reward from the hands of a just as well as a 
merciful Judge? But who am I, to pass sentence on a fellow- 
sinner ? 

We were fortunate enough to find Lawyer Bell at home, and, 
though busy, willing to give us a consultation. Elsie’s introduction 
to him involved a complicated explanation as to who she was. When 
he had been made to understand that she was the sister of Hether- 
ing he looked curiously at her, not otherwise expressing the surprise 
he must have felt at seeing her there. We took the chairs he placed 
for us, and he waited for me to communicate what it was that 
had brought me to consult him. 
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“ Lawyer,” I began, not without much hesitation, for at the mo- 
ment it seemed to me I was about to say a very absurd thing, 
“have you ever thought of Durke as the murderer ?” 

“ As an accomplice, yes,” Bell answered promptly. 

“You believe Elbert Ringwood guilty ?’’ I questioned further. 

The lawyer looked steadily before him and said, almost without an 
inflection: “If Elbert Ringwood is not the man, I don’t know who 
can be. In any court where justice is sanely administered Paul 
Ringwood’s indictment would have been quashed, or, at least, the 
trial postponed till his brother had been found. But then, though I 
have nothing to say against Judge Margravine, justice is not always 
sanely dealt out here. Any number of rogues get off scot free; then 
something happens to rouse judge, jury, and people, and one poor 
devil is made the scapegoat of many.” 

“In the name of everything that is reasonable,” I exclaimed, 
“if you know the guilty party, why has he not been found ?” 

With the most exasperating coolness Bell replied : “ Elbert Ring- 
wood has been found.” 

For a moment I was speechless; then, with a strong effort con- 
trolling myself, I cried: “ You intolerable bundle of red tape! If you 
can put your finger on Elbert Ringwood, how is it that he’s not 
locked up in place.of his brother, dying by inches in that abominable 
hole yonder ?” 

Elsie had hold of my arm, a very excitable woman, and she was 
crying in a very silly manner: “ Doctor! doctor!” Not budging 
from his seat, the lawyer said in a tone meant to irritate me: ‘ The 
reason that Elbert Ringwood is not here is that he is dying by the 
square rod in the hospital at Santa Fé.” 

“You may think that to be wit,” I rejoined, “but let me tell you, 
Lawyer Bell, that I, who am a friend of Paul Ringwood, do not ap- 
preciate it.” 

The man’s next words were intended for an insult. Fortunately, 
my self-control clad me in mail impenetrable to his shafts. 

“It is a pity, as you are a friend of Ringwood’s, that you did not 
appear sooner, Dr. Stancy,” he said. “One word”—I had been 
about to speak—“ you had better allow me to know my business. 
If you are to interfere, 1 throw up Ringwood’s case. Mad talking, 
and, much less, mad acting will not avail him. This is final.” 

“T answer for Dr. Stancy’s not meddling,’ Elsie Hethering 
astounded me by saying. 

“ Madam,” I said calmly and gravely, “do so. I wash my hands 
of the whole business. All I have to say is this: if there is to be a 
lawyer hung hereabouts, I'll gladly witness the ceremony.” 

VOL, XLIX.—-43 
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It will scarcely be credited, the lawyer laughed, and it had 
been many a day since so jocose an expression lit up Elsie’s face. 

“Dr. Stancy,” the lawyer said, “ it may please you to hear that 
I have succeeded in procuring a reprieve of six months for Paul 
Ringwood. You must not think I have been altogether idle.” 

However it happened, the next moment I was shaking Bell by 
the hand, and Elsie was patting me gently on the back and tell- 
ing me to trust entirely to the lawyer. 

I would not give in altogether, and said: “I trust God alone 
entirely.” The lawyer smiled, and Elsie said that I was incor- 
rigible. 

“ Have all these wonderful things happened, lawyer, since I saw 
you yesterday ?” I asked. 

“T knew of Ringwood’s being in Santa Fé a day ago; I go 
to question him to-day. The reprieve reached me within the last 
hour. Would you like to inform Paul of it? You would save me 
an hour, and I am much pushed for time.” 

He meant it kindly, and I was about to thank him, when Elsie 
exclaimed: “And we are occupying your time! Shall we go now, 
doctor ?” 

We got away from the lawyer’s office then, and I do not know 
whether he was the more pleased at my going or I to go. On 
the way to the jail Elsie asked me whether I had a permit to 
visit Paul Ringwood. I replied that I had not, that one was not 
necessary. We had a reprieve, and that was sufficient to gain us 
admittance. I was not wrong. The reprieve did admit us, or 
was it what I left with the jailer to celebrate the good news that 
a six months’ respite had been granted Paul? Having expected 
Elsie Hethering to exhibit some agitation at seeing Ringwood, 
womanlike, she disappointed me. Their meeting was without em- 
barrassment on either side, the meeting of two friends under ordi- 
nary circumstances, who might have parted the day before. Ring- 
wood was looking much better than when I saw him last; a clean 
shave and some attention to his garb in general had much to do 
with this change in his appearance. 

He placed the only chair in the cell for Elsie, offered me a 
seat on the bed, and sat himself on a box against the wall. Then 
the pair of them began a conversation brimful of wit, overflowing 
with humor, and very instructive withal. Elsie said that it was 
glorious weather, and Paul replied that the climate of New Mexico 
is the loveliest in the world, and she wished to know whether it 
ever rained, and he said that it did, but seldom, and so on. It 
was nauseating. I stood it as long as I could, which I am free 
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to confess was not very long. “Sun, moon, and stars!” I cried, 
“you are not in a drawing-room that you need bore yourself 
with asinine remarks about the weather. I'll be hanged if I can 
stand it!” 

Poor Paul looked at me and smiled. ‘‘ Pardon me, doctor,” 
he said, “it is I who shall be hanged.” 

I was an old fool for making that awkward speech, and, think-- 
ing to cover it with the good news I had brought, I took out the 
reprieve with a flourish, and, having read it aloud, gave three 
cheers, which brought the turnkey in haste to see if any one 
had a fit or needed a strait-jacket. To my amazement, Paul 
did not appear to enter into my feelings, but sat stock still, gazing 
vacantly into space. 

“You have been too abrupt, doctor,’ said Elsie, speaking 
rapidly. Even while she spoke Paul closed his eyes and rolled 
off the box onto the floor. In a moment Elsie had loosened his 
collar and I was bathing his head from a pitcher of water. Elsie 
raised his head and rested it on her arm, and a few moments after 
he opened his eyes and saw her bending over him. 

“You don’t think I did it?” he asked with an effort. 

“Could I be here if I did?” she said. 

He smiled contentedly, and, never having considered the matter 
before, it struck me at that moment that Paul Ringwood was not 
altogether a bad-looking fellow. Between the turnkey and myself 
we got him on his bed, then Elsie and I went away—Elsie to 
keep me waiting at the chapel, as I have stated before. From 
that day I began to treat Ringwood as I had treated Elsie. It 
is needless to say that he mended under my treatment. He was 
very careless, however, about taking his medicines. I even found 
several doses one day dissolving in a basin of water. Having 
taxed him with his carelessness, he blushed violently and pro- 
mised to be more careful in future. On that occasion I strength- 
ened the doses because of the loss he had sustained in having 
gone a day without his medicine; I may add, with the most bene- 
ficial result. 

About a week after his fainting fit, Elsie, Paul, and myself 
were sitting in the cell, when we were unexpectedly joined by 
Lawyer Bell and a young man, who was introduced to Elsie and 
me as John Greene, owner with Ringwood of a ranch and I 
don’t know how many thousand head of sheep. A great, muscular 
fellow, with what the Scotch call a bonny face. After John Greene 
had seated himself on the end of the table, a position he seemed 
to have no difficulty in accommodating himself to, and the lawyer 
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had taken the foot of the bed, he, the lawyer, said to me: “ Dr. 
Stancy, permit me to compliment you on your acute perceptive 
and detective qualities.” 

Not trusting this absurd speech, I merely looked at him, waiting 
him to say further. 

“ You are right, doctor,” he continued; “ Durke killed Hether- 


ing.” 
In great excitement Paul sprang to his feet, exclaiming: ‘Then 
Elbert is innocent; thank God, thank God!” 

I believe that we all were thanking God, for Elsie’s lips were 
moving as if in prayer; John Greene assented by saying: ‘“ God be 
praised indeed!” and even the lawyer said: ‘“‘ Yes, Ringwood, Provi- 
dence has shown a way out of your troubles.” A _ revulsion otf 
feeling had taken place in Paul, for he said doubtingly: “ Are you 
sure, Lawyer Bell ?” 

“« As sure as that the sun is shining,” said the lawyer, and we all 
_ found ourselves looking up through the barred window to verify 
that statement. The lawyer, using Paul’s only pillow to lean 
against, took a folded MS. from his breast-pocket. 

“ This document,” he said, flattening out its creases, ‘“ contains 
a statement made on oath by Elbert Ringwood, now in the hospital 
of the Sisters of Charity at Santa Fé.” 

The man spoke pompously, affectedly clearing his throat, then 
proceeded to read from the MS. he held in his hand. Probably 
he was in imagination before a crowded court: 


“T, Elbert Ringwood, sane in mind, knowing that I am about to 
die, for the easing of my conscience, and for the clearing of the 
good name of my brother, Paul Ringwood, do purpose to tell all I 
know of the murder of Thomas Hethering on the night of Friday, 
the 30th day of April, 1880. I swear solemnly to tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

“For years past Hethering had a hold over me because of a 
check I had forged in his name. I had squandered the property left 
me by my father (would to God he had left it to my brother Paul !), 
and I lived by gambling and doing Hethering’s dirty work. William 
Durke, a brother-in-law of Hethering’s second wife, and a lawyer 
in Santa Fé, induced Hethering to visit New Mexico to see about 
investing in the newly discovered mines. Partly because I hoped 
to make some money, partly because Hethering needed me, I 
followed him and his wife out here. As usual, Hethering was 
lucky, and I lost what little I had at the time. On the 3oth ot 
April, 1880, Hethering, Durke, and myself went to Las Vegas, new 
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town, to meet a certain John Slowcombe, of Albuquerque, who 
was to be induced by Durke to buy Hethering’s share in a mine in 
the placers. The mine was supposed to be worthless, otherwise 
there would have been no question of selling. Slowcombe held off 
till Hethering had come down fully one-half from the sum first 
asked for his share of the mine. I am glad to say that I have 
learned that Slowcombe has found a fortune in this mine. After 
this business transaction we adjourned to Manzanare’s bank, where 
Slowcombe cashed a check, Hethering insisting on having his 
money down. The money paid, Slowcombe and Durke left us, and 
Hethering and I passed the remainder of the day about town, 
drinking heavily. 

Having spent a good part of an hour after dusk in Las Vegas 
Hall, Hethering proposed that we return to the Hot Springs. He 
wanted to get to bed, for he intended going to Santa Fé next morn- 
ing. It was when we left the bar-room that we met my brother 
Paul. There was a quarrel, but it is not true that it was brought 
about by Paul. Hethering grossly insulted him, and Paul struck 
him. He did right. Paul was always a man; that is the least I can 
say of him. Hethering did not strike back, though he had been 
knocked down. He crawled into the back seat of our buggy, 
begging me to drive off—that Ringwood wished to murder him. 
When passing the Lone Star saloon Hethering insisted on stopping. 
He wanted a drink to brace him up. ‘I’m like ice,’ he said, ‘just 
feel my hand.’ I didso. It was like ice. Hethering took several 
drinks before he said he had enough. I did not drink. Hethering 
was intoxicated when we left the saloon, so much so that he did 
not recognize that the man who came running up, calling on us to 
wait for him, was Durke. When it oozed into his brain who it was 
getting into the buggy, he insisted, with drunken cordiality, on 
Durke’s taking the whole of the back seat; he himself, he said, would 
drive; he was feeling glorious, just in trim to handle the reins, and 
what a night it was for a drive! Durke was in a very bad 
humor. He called Hethering a fool for letting the mine go for a 
song. In this he was unreasonable, for it was quite as much his 
fault as Hethering’s that the share in the mine had been sold. He 
went on to say that he knew now for a certainty that there was a 
fortune in the mine. Hethering, partly sobered, gave Durke the lie, 
and their quarrel blazed hotter and hotter. Beyond the Lone Star 
there is a branch road to the right, another to the left, both leading 
over a prairie. Over this latter road we were dashing at full speed, 
every moment in danger of being thrown into one of the many 
alkali-pits about the town. By sheer force I got the reins from 
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Hethering. He had been unsparing in the use of the whip, and I 
had much difficulty in pulling up the horses and turning them in 
the direction of the old town. 

“My taking the reins had enabled me to get the horses under 
control; at the same time it had enabled Hethering to give the whole 
of his attention to Durke. I wore a short summer jacket, and from 
where Durke sat he could see the glint of my silver-handled pistol 
sticking out of my pistol-pocket. We were in sight of the Gallinas ; 
their quarrel was at white heat. In a half-hearted way I was en- 
deavoring to pacify them, when Durke called out Hethering’s name, 
prefixing an insulting epithet to it. Hethering put his hand behind 
him as if to draw a pistol, when Durke, unarmed in deference to the 
law of which he was a representative, whipped my pistol from my 
pocket and shot at Hethering, killing him instantly. Hethering fell 
off the seat behind the dashboard. 

“« You will witness it was done in self-defence,’ Durke cried, un- 
manned by fright. ‘Here is your pistol, Ringwood; take it, take 
it!’ 

“Seeing that I would not touch it, he threw it from him, and it 
fell on the shore of the stream. I had pulled up the horses, and 
Durke, somewhat calmer, jumped down from the buggy. ‘It might 
have been you as well as me,’ he said; ‘help me put the body in 
the water, and we will go on to the Springs and let it be found. I'll 
take care we’re not suspected.’ 

“What crazy notion he had I don’t know; but I positively re- 
fused to touch the dead man. Half-dragging it, half-carrying it, he 
got the body to the river-side. The moment I was rid of it I 
whipped up the horses and fled. Like a flash it had come to me 
that a score of witnesses could be collected to swear that I had been 
with Hethering, not one who knew of Durke’s being with us. I 
stood a thousand chances to Durke’s one of being accused. Never 
for a moment did it occur to me that Paul would be suspected. 
What caused Durke to lead up suspicion against my brother Paul ? 
His infernal cunning. Had I been the one arrested I could have 
told the whole story, and my word would have been as good as 
Durke’s. From what I am told, things did look black for Paul, 
and he could tell no tales. 

“Beyond Glorietta I saw my horses were giving out. A few 
miles further they fell in their tracks. I unharnessed them, and 
had I had powder and ball, would have put them out of their 
misery. On foot I made my way to the mines. My only idea was 
to hide myself, to make enough money to take me out of the 
country. A week ago there was an explosion in the mines, and 
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I was brought here to the sisters to die. Their name is Charity, 
and they live up to that name. I knew nothing of Paul’s trial and 
sentence till Lawyer Bell told me of it. This is all I know of the 
murder of Thomas Hethering. I beg my brother Paul’s pardon for 
all the wrongs I have done him all his life long. If I dare say it, 
may God bless him! 
“ ELBERT RINGWOOD. . 

“Witnesses: THEODORE BELL, Attorney-at-Law. 

“JOHN GREENE, Sheep-Farmer. 

“SISTER PLACIDA, Sister-servant of Santa Fé Hospital 

of the Sisters of Charity.” 


There was perfect silence for a few moments after the lawyer had 
finished reading Elbert Ringwood’s statement. The silence was 
broken by Paul. Unaffectedly, and as if communing with himself, 
he said : “God is very good to me.” 

Elsie was the only one who commented on what the lawyer had 
read. ‘I suppose,” she said to Bell, “you endeavored to trace 
Elbert Ringwood by the horses and buggy. If the horses were left 
to die on the roadside, and the buggy left in the road, is it not 
strange you never heard of them?” 

“The carcass of a horse more or less,” rejoined the lawyer, 
“would not attract much attention out here. As for the buggy, 
that, undoubtedly, was appropriated.” 

“Why indulge in euphuisms?” I interposed. “Why not say 
stolen?” 

“Because a thing abandoned cannot be stolen,” retorted 
Bell. 
“Did Ringwood leave a placard on the buggy stating it to be 
abandoned property? If not, how was one to know whether or not 
it was waiting its owner’s return?” I asked sharply. 

What answer the lawyer would have made me I don’t know, for 
John Greene, who hitherto had been silent, broke in with a request 
to know what was to be done to get his partner out of “this hole.” 
The lawyer was the only one who could suggest anything feasible. 
Another attempt was to be made to have the decision of the Las 
Vegas court reversed. Bell was sanguine that, with Elbert Ring- 
wood’s statement to back him, this reversal of judgment could be 
obtained. In the meantime, he said, he had a warrant out for the 
arrest of Durke. “ We will get hold of him,” he added, “if his 
sister-in-law does not make short work of him.” 

“Ts she aware of Durke’s guilt?” I asked, much sur- 
prised. 
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“T had to trust her,” Bell returned. “She is likely to know of 
his whereabouts.” 

It was dark when Elsie and I returned to the Springs. Half- 
starved as I was, the news Margaret had for me kept me a time 
longer from the supper-table. She had succeeded in her experi- 
ment.* 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


When I undertook to edit the autobiography of Paul Ringwood it was with 
the distinct understanding that I would be allowed to keep myself in the back- 
ground, and that no part of his history was to be told by myself. Unfortunately, 
an event has taken place which forces me either to alter my decision or to put 
forth an autobiography without an end. I have chosen the former course. By 
some mischance, Dr. Stancy has seen the proof-sheets of his narration as far as 
ready. When he discovered that his long passages on the beneficent qualities of 
alkali had been mercilessly cut out he demanded in a passion the return of his 
MS. He would listen to nothing I said; so, to avoid a scene, I complied with 
his demand. The old man, about the best-hearted Christian I have ever come 
across, left me, convinced that I am in the pay of acertain Dr. Fitch, whom he 
accuses of doing all in his power to destroy confidence in his, Dr. Stancy’s, dis- 
coveries. Luckily, | have material at hand that will in great part supply the 
place of the lost MS. 

Two days after the reading of Elbert Ringwood’s statement Paul Ringwood 
received a letter in which was an account of his brother’s death. It stated that 
Elbert died asking forgiveness of his brother and pardon of the God he had so 
much offended. The latter was written by Sister-servant Placida (servant is the 
title of a superioress of a convent of Mother Seton’s Sisters of Charity). Four 
days later Dr. Stancy, his sister, and Elsie Hethering left for the East. A par- 
don for Paul Ringwood reached Las Vegas a month after. Lawyer Bell had 
counselled that petition be made for it, the Supreme Court being slow in its 
movements. A reversal of judgment coming after would wipe away any stain 
that might have attached itself to the name of Paul Ringwood. 

As soon as he was at liberty Paul Ringwood went to John Greene’s ranch 
to wind up his affairs preparatory to leaving the Territory for ever. He had not 
decided where to go, but as a man of means he could choose his dwelling-place. 
While Paul Ringwood was settling his affairs news came of the arrest of Durke. 
The arrest was brought about by his sister-in-law. Court was in session at Las 
Vegas, and Durke’s trial took place almost immediately after his arrest. In the 
meanwhile the judgment against Paul Ringwood had been reversed. The ver- 
dict in Durke’s case was that he had killed Hethering in self-defence. Scarcely 
‘had he been pronounced a free man than he was arrested on a charge of conspir- 
ing against the life of Paul Ringwood. He was found guilty, the chief witness 
against him being his sister-in-law, and was sentenced for a term of years which 
now, 1889, is far from having expired. 

In November of 1881 Paul Ringwood and Elsie Hethering were wedded in 
Manresa Church, Cecilsburg. After the wedding they went to Europe, remain- 
ing there above a year. As it should be, Mr. Ringwood will end the autobiog- 
raphy. 
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POSTSCRIPT BY PAUL RINGWOOD. 


At last a time came when Paul Ringwood was free to stand 
before the woman he loved and say to her: “ Elsie, will you be my 
wife; shall :t be that you will help me and I help you through the 
remainder of our days?” 

And, Elsie having said yes to this, one bright morning they 
went to the good old priest who had so often befriended them, and 
by him they were wed. They spent some time abroad, and whilst 
in England a boy was born to them. Coming home, they settled 
down in that hallowed land on the shores of the Potomac, not far 
from old St. Mary’s. 

My wife and I are very happy. From time to time our old 
friends visit us; indeed, at this moment Jack Greene is out on the 
porch telling wondrous tales to our boy. He is very anxious to 
take me and my family back with him to New Mexico. This can- 
not be. The territory has too many unpleasant remembrances for 
me. There are two little girls besides our boy. His name is Paul, 
and at times he startles me, so like is he to a little Paul I once knew. 
He is a good, happy child, and if not spoiled, will make a fine gen- 
tleman. 

My wife and I feel fully the sweetness of our life; still, we look 
forward to that happiest day that hath no end. May God, so good 
to us, give it to Elsie and me, with our little ones, to live that never- 
ending day! 


HAROLD DIJON. 


THE END. 
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AN OLD-TIME TOWN. 


IT is a common thing to hear French people remark that the 
“English are everywhere but in their own country.” By the 
English they wish to designate, with a fine disregard of detail, all . 
English-speaking people; to them, between the Briton pur sang 
and the American there is only a distinction too nice to be drawn 
in general conversation. From this comprehensive point of view 
they have a certain show of reason. North, south, east, and west 
of France one hears one’s mother-tongue spoken almost as freely 
as the language of the country. In the Midi, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, on the coasts of Normandy and Brittany, the all- 
pervading Anglo-Saxon abounds; and yet, strange to say, in some 
of the places immediately around Paris he is conspicuous by his 
absence. Within ten or twelve miles of the capital there are towns 
unknown to the exploring foreigners. 

One of these little-frequented towns is St.-Germain-en-Laye. 
Of course, every one who visits Paris makes an excursion there, and 
in the brief two or three hours of his sojourn there is shown what he 
imagines to be the lions of the place. He promenades the terrasse 
and the parterre, walks through the museum, dines at the Pavillon 
Henri IV., birthplace of the illustrious Louis XIV., and stands 
with bated breath in the room where that great monarch first saw 
the light; he furthermore makes the tour of the gardens and 
admires the sentiment which prompted, and the ingenuity which 
contrived, to clip the densely thick yew-trees into the shape and 
semblance of cradles in, it is to be presumed, remembrance of that 
never-to-be-sufficiently-honored berceaurette in which “ La Grande 
Monarque”’. was rocked to slumber. Our tourist may even, if he 
be very enterprising, penetrate some little way into the forest, after 
which he triumphantly marks St.-Germain in his guide-book as one 
of the places he has thoroughly “done.” Apart from the thriving 
town of over sixteen thousand inhabitants, of whose existence he 
is ignorant, it would probably surprise him very much to hear that 
St.-Germain has a hundred points of interest actual and historical, 
and besides a record of past and present prosperity, has considerable 
claims to a place in the list of fashionable resorts. It is what would 
be called in slang parlance a “swell neighborhood,” and from May 
to October is full of very grand people indeed; grand, that is, as 
far as past pedigree and present title go to constitute grandness. 
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Behind the chateau and the park, and away on the long roads which 
branch from the centre of the town, there are numerous smiart 
villas and pretty cottages, some of them standing in large grounds, 
which in the summer are occupied almost exclusively by members 
of the old nobility, descendants of those lords and ladies who dance 
so gaily through the pages of French history—dancing so gaily, 
poor things! that the loud music and the sound of their shuffling 
feet drowned the ominous rumblings of the approaching earth- 
quake, until one fine day the ground they had thought so solid 
yawned into an open chasm, and then it was too late for many of 
them. 

It would seem as though in the great caldron of humanity there 
are three quantities which will never fuse with the mass of ingredi- 
ents—the Jews, the gypsies, and the French aristocracy. The latter 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, bogus empires and citizen 
kingships, have left unchanged; in these last days of the third 
republic they are as much apart as ever. Some of them are very 
poor, rarely emerging from their gloomy old chateaux; some ot 
them are enormously rich, and make a figure in the world in Paris, 
London, Nice, wherever the votaries of fashion congregate ; but one 
and all they have the same traditions, the same «ace prejudices, the 
same society, the same social and political cultes. Now and 
then one of the men may marry outside their ranks, but the women 
never. If a man does so it is from sheer necessity ; the old coat-of- 
arms is sorely battered and shabby; the vicomte or the baron feels 
that he must “ dorer son blason,”’ and, as Madame la Vicomtesse, his 
wife will be received even if she de the daughter of a chocolate 
manufacturer or a sewing-machine maker. In Paris this old nobility 
is spoken of collectively as “the Faubourg,” because it clusters 
principally in the quarter known as the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
where there are streets and streets of old family mansions called 
hotels. In the country it is impossible to be so gregarious ; manoirs 
and chateaux must lie miles apart; but there is a large proportion 
of unfortunate individuals whose ancestral domains were destroyed 
or confiscated during the terrible storm of 1789. After the re- 
storation these people found themselves, so to speak, homeless 
(for in many cases confiscated estates were not returned); they 
had to build or buy themselves houses somewhere, and many 
of them chose St.-Germain-en-Laye, always a great royalist 
centre. 

The two principal streets of the town are long, narrow, ill-smell- 
ing, and ill-paved, the population largely composed of dirty children, 
lanky cats, and half-starved dogs, who play harmoniously around the 
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little heaps of garbage that adorn the sidewalks. The main street, 
La Rue de Mareil, ends abruptly; the land seems to break away, and 
a rough road leads down a steep hill, called the céte, into a valley. 
When one reaches the summit of this cote one strikes a view which 
compensates for all the ill endured in reaching it. A wide, undulat- 
ing stretch of country, with glimpses of the silvery Seine stealing be- 
tween green meadows and vineyards, here and there dotted on the 
landscape or clustering up at the foot of a wooded hill is a group 
of stone houses; a slender spire rising in the midst indicates one 
of those old-world, long-forgotten feudal towns out of line of 
steamboat and railway; they dream through a half-existence round 
the ruins of a chateau whose lords, once the mainspring of their 
being, have passed away, leaving only name and memory behind. 
Away to the left, on the forest heights of Marly-le-roi, are the ruins 
of the famous aqueduct, its curved lines and fine arches still standing 
clear against the sky. Louis XIV., not satisfied with Versailles, St.- 
Cloud, St.-Germain, and half a hundred other castles, must needs 
build the palace of Marly. Crowning folly of his long reign, the 
site pleased him, and, in comparison with the royal pleasure, such 
things as enormous natural difficulties and a severely tried ex- 
chequer were trifles. _ There was no water at Marly, and it must be 
brought from Bonjeval, several miles away; so the great aqueduct was 
built. Millions of francs were expended on the chateau, which was 
the most perfect, the most luxuriant, the most picturesque of all the 
royal residences, and it naturally bore the brunt of the people's 
wrath when at last they rose in their might. One searches now in 
vain for traces of it; not two stones are left standing. 

Some one once said, to know Ely Cathedral was a liberal edu- 
cation. To know, or, rather, to understand, St.-Germain thoroughly 
one must be, to put it mildly, tolerably well read. I would caution 
all who have not a taste for historical research to avoid it. Dead- 
and-gone dynasties, and the great personages attached to them, meet 
one at every turn. When, with a view to appreciating the chateau, 
one has carefully read up the reign of Francois I., one must then 
brace up for a severe course of Henri IV. and Louis XIII., both of 
whom have left their marks on the town; but it is not until the seven- 
teenth century that one faces one’s actual labor. The whole town is 
pervaded with souvenirs of the Grande Monarque, and the periods im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding him. In the quiet and sleepy 
by-streets there are great old houses, some standing flush to the 
road, others lying back in deep court-yards barred with high iron 
gates. On the walls facing the street there is often a placard setting 
forth that in such and such a year this was the abode of Monsieur de 
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Sully, Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Montespan, Monsieur 
Colbert, or some other famous worthy or unworthy, most of whom, 
as will be seen from the given examples, flourished in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

I have spoken several times, but only incidentally, of the chateau; 
it is time we accorded it more than passing notice. 

Leaving the puny little railway depot, one emerges onto a large, 
square place. Immediately across it is a row of irregular houses, 
with streets branching to either hand; on the left of the railway 
station, so close to it that they touch the building, are the iron rail- 
ings which enclose the park. Half across the place, on the same side, 
stands the chateau, a most noble and imposing building; finished 
during the time of Frangois I., it is in the best period of French re- 
naissance. Built of brick with stone facings, it possesses a depth and 
warmth of tone which is very charming. What was once the castle 
grounds are now public gardens, called collectively the parterre, and 
in summer always gay with beds of flowers. Behind the parterre 
rise the tall trees that line the trim allées, and behind the allées is 
the forest itself, stretching away for many a mile. It is not, perhaps, 
so grandly wooded as Fontainebleau, but it covers, nevertheless, a 
charming tract of country, and one may ride or ramble there for ever 
without tiring of its cool glades and green deeps. 

Perhaps the terrasse is after all what the good folks of St.-Ger- 
main most delight in; it is a broad, straight road three miles in 
length, with the forest coming to the very edge on one side; on the 
other is the valley of the Seine, with Paris in the far distance. The 
terrasse was made for a kingly promenade, and fabulous sums were 
spent on its construction. Even with modern engineering it would 
be no easy thing to make, for the ground sheers away so steeply. 
Looking over the railings, one sees the peasants plodding away in the 
vineyards which slope down to the little village of Pecq, where the 
train from Paris has to put on an extra engine before it can pull 
puffing up the hill to St.-Germain. Beyond Pecq is the river, then 
fields and gardens, then Paris itself, guarded on one side by the 
impregnable fortress of Mont Valerien and on the other by Mont 
Martre, crowned with its Church of the Sacred Heart. 

On fine summer Sundays the band plays on the terrasse, and all 
St.-Germain, nobles, bourgeois, and soldiers, with their wives and 
families, parade up and down to the music. 

The chateau, with its airy lines and spirals and its graceful flying 
buttresses, brings out in strong relief the exceeding ugliness of the 
church, whose west front faces the principal entrance to the chateau. 
It is a consolation to know that when the church was first built it 
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was less hideous than the present building; but when St.-Germain 
was at the height of its glory, and the king and his courtiers crowded 
the town, and it was necessary to enlarge it, the original design was 
smothered under the improvements, and in its modest stead rose one 
of those awful Franco-Greco, would-be classic structures in stone and 
stucco peculiar to the eighteenth and end of the seventeenth centur- 
ies, a style which culminated under Napoleon and languished and 
expired under Louis Philippe. 

Inside the church there are many tombs and mural tablets 
adorned with effigies of counts and barons, some leaning gracefully 
over their funeral urns, others recumbent, all in enormous curly wigs, 
and trying to look as much as possible as they did when they sat 
under the great mahogany and gilt pulpit. 

Among the tombs there is one at which, in spite of one’s nine- 
teenth-century knowledge of the Stuarts, one feels an indescribable 
emotion, a little of the old enthusiasm which the unhappy line in- 
spired in its followers. (Such at least was the writer’s experience; but 
it may be only a case of “chien de chasse, chasse de race,” for laid 
up among other treasured relics is there not a certain silver brooch 
worn by a great-great-grandfather at Culloden ?) 

In a side chapel in the quiet church of St.-Germain lies the body 
of James II., the last Stuart king of England, the last English king. 
His resting-place is very simple; it must be owned, even very ugly; 
there is an immense tablet covered with a pompous Latin inscrip- 
tion, beneath -which is a stone slab supported on four pillars, on 
which such tokens as wreaths of immortels, of beads, sometimes of 
fresh flowers, show that he is not forgotten. Under the slab are 
sculptured the crest and coat-of-arms of England; indeed, it 
is not these latter insignia which are wanting, for Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, taking on herself the restoration and preservation 
of her great-uncle’s (?) monument, has had the walls repainted, 
and all over a background of lively lilac ramp “the lion and 
the unicorn fighting for the crown.” If, to continue the old 
song, “the lion beat the unicorn all round the town,” its presence 
there shows a certain sense of the fitness of things. When the 
unhappy James fled so weakly, dreading foolishly lest” his fa- 
ther’s fate should be his also, he took refuge in France, and was 
received most graciously by Louis XIV., who placed at his disposal 
the royal chateau of St.-Germain, where for years James held his 
mockery of a court, surrounded by his faithful followers, making 
with them endless schemes for the resumption of his crown, but lack- 
ing always the nerve-power to carry out his plans. Among those 
who went with him into exile there were many English, but more 
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Scotch and Irish. Who says the Irish are not loyal, let them read 
history ; they spilt their best blood like water, dying by thousands 
for their king. One thinks with pity and strong admiration of those 
who served James Stuart so disinterestedly, bearing hardships and, 
to them, greatest of all trials, expatriation, sooner than submit to an 
alien rule, and one says regretfully, thinking of the noble hearts 
broken, the brave lives fretted away in this foreign land, “ If only he 
had been worthy of it!” 

In the town, and in the immediate surrounding country, there 
are traces of those exiles, not merely in the “cemetery, where there 
are many tombstones to their memory and many nameless and 
forgotten graves (how can it be otherwise, dying so far from clan 
and kinsmen?), but among the living their descendants remain, 
though to many of them the traditions of their race are extinct, 
and England, Scotland, Ireland are but empty sounds; only the 
old names remain. Without including the ducal family of Fitz- 
James, the Viscounts O’Neil de Tyrone, the MacMahons, and the 
Graemes, who have passed into the ranks of the French nobility, 
there are De Clunys, Cluny MacPhersons, Connors, Reilleys, 
Leonards, Craigs, Taverners, Despards, Desmonds among the 
bourgeois and working classes who cannot speak a word of 
English. 

St.-Germain is essentially a military town. Besides the large 
cavalry barracks, always occupied by one or more regiments of 
mounted chasseurs, there is the camp, about three miles out in the 
forest, which, with its long, low stable buildings and groups of red- 
roofed huts, reminds one somewhat of Aldershot. One of the 
prettiest sights I can recall was the entrance of a new regiment into 
the town. The old “Onziéme” had been there so many years 
we all looked on it as a fixture and spoke of it affectionately as 
“ours,” when suddenly it was ordered, not to Paris, not to Ver- 
sailles, but away, away to the remote Swiss frontier. Oh! then 
was heard the sound of weeping. Brothers, cousins, friends, not 
to mention sweethearts, were to be torn ruthlessly from us. Fate 
was inexorable; they .went, and for two days red eyes were very 
prevalent, and heads were averted as their owners passed the 
deserted caserne ; after that spirits began to revive somewhat, and 
conjectures were hazarded as to what “they” were like. Every 
sorrow has its consolation. 

“They” made their appearance about nine o’clock one very 
lovely September morning. Slowly they came in sight, winding 
along the narrow road, bordered by green-gray willows, which 
leads into the town at the further end. Their bright blue tunics 
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and scarlet trousers (both toned down with dust to a somewhat 
softer hue than when spick and span) made two long parallel lines 
of color, above which their drawn swords flashed and sparkled in 
the sun. There were so many of them the avant-garde had 
climbed the steep céte and disappeared into the town while the tail 
of the glittering train was still dragging its long length far back 
among the woods of Marly. 

Oddly enough, soldiers are at somewhat of a discount. At St.- 
Germain it is not the ambition of every French servant, as it is of - 
her English comméres, to “ walk out” with a gay uniform. Perhaps 
the practical common sense which pervades all classes of French- 
women counts for something in the méfiance of the military, and 
teaches that warriors are apt to love and ride away. Another 
reason may be that the young men themselves are in many cases 
drawn (owing to conscription) from the superior classes, to return 
to them when their term of service is expired. Certain it is that 
at all open-air balls and fétes the beaux-sabreurs are considerably 
“ out of it,” and are often reduced to waltzing with each other, the 
smart and pretty little ouvriéres and blanchisseuses turning up their 
noses at them, while the soberly-clad young shopman or the blue- 
bloused peasant has his pick of partners. 

On the 14th of July, the great national féte of the Republic, all 
the town is in festivity; rows and rows of colored lanterns swing 
across the streets, flags fly from every window, bands of youths with 
tri-colored ribbons streaming from their hats parade the streets play- 
ing (most abominably) patriotic tunes on divers sorts of fiendishly 
contrived wind instruments; the Boulanger March, Auxbiseaux, Pére 
la Victoire, and the Marseillaise rend one’s ears in succession or simul- 
taneously. At every Carre-four—that is, wherever four roads meeting 
form an open space—boards are laid down, musicians are hired, the 
itinerant venders of “coco” drops, pleuvois, and noujat gather round 
for the refreshment of the dancers, and as soon as it is dark the fun 
begins. The young men and women of the quartier, even those who 
are no longer in the first bloom of their youth, come forth to dance, 
and dance they do with a verve and vigor which is as admirable 
as it is awe-inspiring, performing wonders in the way of steps, 
and twirling round in interminable polkas till the day begins to 
dawn. 

Another red-letter day is the fete des loges. Away up in the 
forest, in a big old building, now used as a school for officers’ daugh- 
ters, but once a royal hunting lodge, the annual fair held in the gay 
old times (we may be sure it has no connection with the demure 
damsels ‘“‘en pension”) is still kept up. Under the shady trees 
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travelling shows, circuses, wax-works, giants, and giantesses are set 
up, together with tourniquets, “little horses,” shooting-galleries, 
round-abouts, weighing-machines, etc. There are stalls covered with 
gingerbread and bonbons of every kind; nearly every other one ex- 
poses something good to eat or drink, for this mass of people who come 
trooping from the town and from the villages round, from Paris itself, 
bring famous appetites with them, and expect to satisfy their hunger 
on the spot. So, besides the numberless restaurants, there are sput- 
tering trays full of fried and frying potatoes (two sous the cornet, and 
excellent !); baignets served by a Bretonne, and made as only a Bre- 
tonne can make them; crépes and sausages; long boards covered 
with tempting charcuterie, ham, veal, pies, and patés of every kind; 
there are fish, piles of oysters, lobsters, plain or in salad, scarlet 
écrevisses and delicious-/ooking escargots de Bourgogne—otherwise 
snails—each with its little dab of green sauce closing the opening of 
the scraped white shell; but should one seek to penetrate farther, 
what horrors reveal themselves, of which surely garlic is the least ! 
Besides all these there are the barbicues, where fowls, turkeys, and 
geese, legs of mutton and pieces of beef, revolve slowly over beds of 
burning charcoal; the white-capped cooks dart about basting the 
meat, and the dark shadows of the trees bring into strong contrast 
the glowing richness of the fires. 

All night long they keep it up—the bourgeois, the soldiers, the 
peasants, and the people from Paris; laughing, shouting, dancing, 
feasting, till one hears with something like emotion that there is not 
a bit more bread to be had for love or money. The trumpets 
blare and the cheap-jacks bawl, the merry-go-rounds shriek shrilly, 
and every man, woman, and child who is neither eating, talking, nor 
singing, blows fiercely at a penny horn. Most marvellous to relate, 
all these people are enjoying themselves as last year and the year 
before, and as they are looking forward to enjoying themselves in 
the years to come. ; 
AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 
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ON WHAT I OVERHEARD. 


Papa.—‘‘ Why shouldn't some one write a poem about you, darling ?"’ 
DAUGHTER.—“‘ O papa! I'm too matter-of-fact, you know.” 

He.—‘‘I know you're just the nicest girl in the street." 

SHE (with a kiss).—‘‘ Yes, papa, I am to you.” 


Seer en a 


SHE’S just the nicest girl in the street, 

From the crown of her head to the soles of her feet; 
And I often say so, too. 

If you only could know her as well as I, 

And I wanted somebody to certify 
My verdict, I’d come to you. 


pemeaseo ee 


fA RET Vw sitet 


“I’m partial?” You're right. So all men are 

To the light of some bright, particular star 
Which they love to call their own. 

For let clouds be heavy, or nights be drear, 

There is always a spot somewhere that’s clear 
Where my star is shining down. 


It sheds its mellow, soft light around, 

And, somehow, I feel that it smooths the ground, 
Let the way be e’er so rough; 

Gives the blood in my veins a warmer glow; 

If you owned just one such a star you’d know 
The feeling well enough. 


My darling is just such a star to me, 
With never a cloud ’twixt her and me— 
So pure, so bright, so sweet. 
There is nothing in all the world I prize 
Like a ray from one of those clear, calm eyes 
Of my nicest girl in the street. 


And when at the close of the long, long day 

I turn my steps down the usual way 
With speed that knows no check, 

I need not look, for I know she’s there: 

A moment—my hands touch some nut-brown hair, 
And two arms are round my neck. 


Ah! then, if to man is granted bliss 

Tis given to me in that welcome kiss 
From lips so pure and true; 

With often the self-same words to greet— 

“You're just the nicest girl in the street!” 

“Yes, papa, I am to you.” 
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THE LATE FATHER HECKER. 


To be able to write the life and portray the character of that 
eminent priest and model Christian would be, indeed, an honor; but 
it is one to which I cannot aspire. That honor is reserved for those 
who have known him longer and better, and can, hence, speak more 
worthily of the events of his active life and his invaluable services to, 
religion in the United States. To one who came into personal con- 
tact with him only at that period of his life when the struggle that 
landed him in the bosom of Catholicity was over, when years had 
ripened his comprehensive intellect into the full maturity of man- 
hood, his personality presents itself in a different light than the one 
in which it appeared to those who could watch his onward course 
from the time when his intense mental activity began its first flight. 
I can presume only to recall the impressions which I received during 
a short intercourse, extending only over the last few years of his 
life, but that intercourse, I am free to say, I consider as one of the 
many blessings a kind Providence has scattered along the pathway 
of my life. These impressions are engraved too deeply and too 
firmly upon my mind to be obliterated by time, and for that reason 
do I feel it a pleasure as well as a duty to comply with the request 
to furnish a short estimate of his character, and add thereby my 
mite to the abler and worthier tributes that flow from distinguished 
pens in his memory. 

Orestes A. Brownson wrote about the author of Questions 
of the Soul as long ago as 1855: ‘Few men really know him, few 
even suspect what is in him; but one cannot commune with him for 
half an hour and ever be again precisely the same as before.” I, for 
one, do not hesitate to say that these words describe better than 
any words of mine the irresistible personal influence which the un- 
pretending, simple, gay, nay, playful, Paulist Father exercised upon 
me at our very first meeting. And Iam bold to assert that those 
who were privileged to be with him and near him will bear me out 
in this assertion. He at once impressed me as one to whom God 
Almighty had given a mission of vital importance and whom he had 
been pleased to equip for that purpose. There was hidden beneath 
the surface an intellect, a soul, a knowledge, a love, a charity such as 
the chosen few only possess. (He was, in my estimate at least, the 
instrument selected by Providence to become a medium of communi- 
cation between the Catholic and non-Catholic American world. ) 
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And for this reason: Being himself an American “to the manner 
born,” he understood the American character as none before him 
ever understood it. The distinguishing national characteristic of 
the American may be défined as solid, practical, sound common- 
sense. Being himself filled with it, he not only understood the 
times but knew also how to make others understand the times, and 
that gift, let it not be forgotten, is a gift as rare as it is precious. 

Father Hecker’s own religious belief was the necessary sequence of 
the application of man’s reason to man’s religious sense under God’s 
grace. Religion with him was, therefore, not merely a matter of 
faith. Belief was but one step, and that, comparatively speaking, 
an easy one, in his conception of religion. Religion with him 
embraced the entirety of life, and hence had to influence thought, 
will, and action. A people to whom religion had become a fashion- 
able cloak, a Sunday occupation, an unsatisfied yet strongly-felt 
want, had to be approached by the practical side. He presented, 
therefore, Catholic truth in an entirely new light to his fellow- 
citizens. Dr. Brownson was, no doubt, a star of more brilliant 
light in the firmament of philosophy. But to refute objections to 
Catholicity with irrefutable logic is one thing, and in that line we - 
may readily concede that Dr. Brownson stands without peer in the 
United States. But a man may be silenced and yet remain 
untouched in his innermost heart; a man may be convinced that he 
is wrong, but that conviction does not convert him. His reason 
may no longer be able to offer any resistance, but his heart still 
aches and longs and yearns. It is not enough, therefore, to look 
down from the heights of philosophy, but it is necessary to re- 
move those stumbling-blocks which to the trained scholar, deep 
thinker, and learned divine are indeed none, but which exist, 
nevertheless, and prove insurmountable to the great majority of in- 
telligent people. Father Hecker’s practical mind enabled him to put 
himself exactly in the place of those who cannot follow scholastic 
discussions and philosophical controversies, but who have to reckon 
with life as they find it; who endeavor earnestly to harmonize the 
innate religious sense of man with a creed satisfying intellect and 
heart, and shedding thereby over life’s misery the sacred halo of the 
bright light of eternity. 

The American, though he has no definite credo as a nation, nev- 
ertheless believes; but how lamentably defective does that belief 
prove in life! Facts, even against our will, override our most 
cherished convictions, and Protestantism in any form jars sooner or 
later on the ear which intuitively and instinctively feels harmony to 
be the law permeating the universe from beginning to end. How is 
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that mental misery to be helped? That was the question to the 
solution of which Father Hecker addressed himself. 

He did not change the unchangeable truths of the Catholic 
Church; nor did he attempt to put into new forms the faith Christ 
taught. No; he proved simply that rational thinking implies 
rational believing, and that rational believing, in turn, implies believ- 
ing what Christ taught and still teaches through his church. But 
he did not stop there; he proved that a sterile faith is no faith at 
all, that believing implies w7//ing and acting, and that hence the 
recognition of what is true must needs penetrate life to become of 
practical value as a means of enabling us to reach our God-appointed 
destiny. The proud citizen of the nineteenth century had, therefore, 
nothing to fear from him. He did not ask any one to give up his 
premises, but he took these up, reasoned out their correctness or 
untenability, and led gently step by step to the perception of what 
alone is and can be true. Sympathy with the age and a thorough 
knowledge of how to reach its ear characterize the path, hitherto 
untrodden, on which he set out, paving thereby the way for others to 
follow in his footsteps. 

As regards the mainspring of his activity, I cannot find its ex- 
planation but in a consistent interpretation of his view of Christian 
charity. Just as a sterile faith appeared to him as no faith worth 
having, so also with charity. Whosoever sees is bound in duty to 
make others see, else he is devoid of that virtue of which. divine 
inspiration itself said: ‘ But the greatest of these is charity.” Is 
it not as much man’s duty to bring the “ image of the Creator” to 
recognition, worship, and direct communion with the Creator, as 
it is his duty to feed the hungry and clothe the naked? Are 
we called upon to be charitable only where the inborn sense of 
human fellowship appeals to our better nature and prompts us to 
open the purse and to assist the needy and bring solace and comfort 
to the bedside of the sick and the dying? He looked beyond 
poverty and deathbed upon that countless multitude which is almost 
hopelessly entangled in the network of error; he saw in them objects 
of charity, worthy the best and most earnest efforts of a man; and 
he made others feel what he felt himself so strongly, that those who 
do know the truth are bound to guide those who do not know. it 
unto this knowledge. With glowing enthusiasm, with a thoroughly 
independent line of thought, with singular beauty and clearness of 
expression does he devote his rare gifts to this service for his fellow- 
man that he also may partake of that faith which for ever establishes 

peace—true peace—in the human breast. 

The study of the life of the soul which yearns after light formed, 
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consequently, the one object of his untiring efforts. With an uncom- 
mon penetration did he divine what impeded this fervent soul, what 
troubled that other conscientious mind, and led them on gently to 
the recognition of the warming sunshine of Catholic truth. And he 
did this in a way so happy, so earnest, so pleading, so touching that 
the road became attractive and inviting from the very start. What 
keen insight into human nature, what thorough comprehension of the 
intellectual attitude of his country and of the times, what felicity of 
expression, what power of converting is there not displayed in his 
writings! What unabating zeal to push onward and forward, what 
steadfastness of purpose, what strange combination of unyielding firm- 
ness and gentlest sympathy does he not exhibit throughout his life! 
Father Hecker was one of those master-minds to whom it was 
given to shape and form and fashion the work of others after him. 
Thereby, if in no other way, is his name snatched from the fate which 
overtakes the multitude—oblivion. He has sunk into the grave, 
but he still lives in the work he inaugurated ; and though he has gone 
to his reward, the continuity of his life may be traced by a grateful 
posterity in the devoted labors of those into whom he infused his 
own spirit. Man is born, lives, and dies, but God perpetuates the 
power of those upon whom he has deigned to pour the fulness of 
his spirit during their earthly career. A. DE G. 
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Mr. HENRY JAMES is at his best, we think, in his latest volume, 
A London Life, and Other Tales (Macmillan & Co., New York and 
London). And in certain ways—ways not easily attainable to any, 
and no-thoroughfares to most—his best is very good. With each 
new trial with it that he makes, English seems to become a more 
facile, a more accurate instrument in his hands. His sentences are 
more limpid, more picturesque, more clear. They convey all that 
he intends. More than that—though here we come to the limi- 
tation which to many of his readers, and to the present talker among 
the number, is a permanent bar to anything which resembles sym- 
pathetic admiration—they apparently mirror all he sees. And he 
sees too little. He is like a person whose eyes have begun to show 
a constitutional change which no procurable glasses wholly compen- 
sate for. 

The story which gives its name to the present collection is an 
elaborately superficial study of the effect produced upon a young 
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American girl, Laura Wing, by the scandalous misbehavior of her 
elder sister. The latter is married to an Englishman of good social 
position and is the mother of two pretty little boys. Selina is not 
quite a professional beauty, since “her photographs were not to be 
purchased in the Burlington Arcade—she had kept out of that; but 
she looked more than ever as they would have represented her if 
they had been obtainable there.” Her husband, Lionel Berrington, 
is first presented to the reader on the occasion when he seeks to 
impart to Laura, in a conspicuously cheerful way, “as if he had got 
some good news and were very much encouraged,” his positive cer- 
tainty that he has obtained evidence against her sister which will 
secure his divorce. He has “the air of being a good-natured but 
dissipated boy ; with his small stature, his smooth, fat, suffused face, 
his round, watery, light-colored eyes, and his hair growing in curious 
infantile rings.” ‘I don’t see why she couldn't have been a little 
more like you,” he says to Laura, with a fine appreciation of her, of 
himself, and of the whole situation in general. ‘If I could have had 
a shot at you first !” 


**“T don’t care for any compliments at my sister’s expense,’ Laura said with 
some majesty. 

**¢QOh! I say, Laura, don’t put on so many frills, as Selina says. You know 
what your sister is as well as I do!’ They stood looking at each other a 
moment and he appeared to see something in her face which led him to add: 
‘You know, at any rate, how little we hit it off.’ 

‘**T know you don’t love each other—it’s too dreadful.’ 

“* ¢ Love each other? She hates me as she’d hate a hump on her back. 
She’d do me any devilish turn she could. There isn’t a feeling of loathing that 
she doesn’t have for me! She'd like to stamp on me and hear me crack like a 
black beetle, and she never opens her mouth but she insults me.’ Lionel Ber- 
rington delivered himself of these assertions without violence, without passion or 
the sting of a new discovery ; there was a familiar gayety in his trivial little tone, 
and he had the air of being so sure of what he said that he did not need to 
exaggerate in order to prove enough. 

*¢¢ Oh, Lionel!’ the girl murmured, turning pale. ‘Is that the particular 
thing you wished to say to me?’ 

‘¢¢ And you can’t say it’s my fault; you won’t pretend to do that, will you?’ 
he went on. ‘ Ain’t I quiet, ain’t I kind, don’t I go steady? Haven’t I given 
her every blessed thing she has ever asked for ?’ 

*¢* You haven’t given her an example!’ Laura replied with spirit. ‘ You 
don’t care for anything in the wide world but to amuse yourself, from the begin- 
ning of the year to the end. No more does she—and perhaps it’s even worse in 
awoman. You are both as selfish as you can live, with nothing in your head or 
your heart but your vulgar pleasure, incapable of a concession, incapable of a 
sacrifice.’ She, at least, spoke with passion; something that had been pent up in 
her soul broke out, and it gave her relief, almost a momentary joy. It made 
Lionel Berrington stare ; he colored, but after.a moment he threw back his head 
with laughter. ‘ Don’t you call me kind when I stand here and take all that? 
If I’m so keen for my pleasure, what pleasure do you give me? Look at the 
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way I take it, Laura. You ought to do me justice. Haven’t I sacrificed my 
home? and what more can a man do?’ 

***]T don’t think you care any more about your home than Selina does. And 
it’s so sacred and so beautiful, God forgive you! You are all blind and senseless 
and heartless, and I don’t know what poison is in your veins. There is a curse 
on you, and there will be a judgment!’ the girl went on, glowing like a young 
prophetess. 

*** What do you want me todo? Do you want me to stay at home and read 
the Bible?’ her companion demanded with an effect of profanity, confronted 
with her deep seriousness. 

** Tt wouldn’t do you any harm, once in a while.’ 

**¢ There will be a judgment on 4er, that’s very sure, and I know where it 
will be delivered,’ said Lionel Berrington, indulging in a visible approach to a 
wink. . . . ‘You know all about her; don’t make believe you don’t,’ he 
continued in another tone. ‘ You see everything—you’re one of the sharp ones. 
There’s no use beating about the bush, Laura—you’ve lived in this precious house 
and you’re not so green as that comes to. Besides, you’re so good yourself that 
you needn’t give a shriek if one is obliged to say what one means. Why didn’t 
you grow up alittle sooner? Then, over there in New York, it would certainly 
have been you I would have made up to. You would have respected me—eh? 
Now don’t say you wouldn’t.’” 


And so on for several more pages, admirable, doubtless, in their 
presentation of the materialism underlying certain aspects of English 
social life, and all devoted to the effort of this admirable youth and 
model brother-in-law to convince Laura that it will be to her 
interest and advantage to fully qualify herself as a witness on his 
side in the approaching suit. 

Laura’s predicament is, certainly, more than sufficiently delicate. 
As Mr. James says, she is a “ dependent, impecunious, tolerated 
little sister, representative of the class whom it behooves above all 
to mind their own business.” On the death of their parents she 
has gone over to London to live with her married sister, taking 
with her a great deal of native, untouched American innocence, and 
not much else except the “dreadfully little” annual income which 
serves to buy her “ uncommonly dressy” clothes. When her eyes 
begin to open gradually to Selina’s enormities she has no idea 
what to do. Shelter is offered her by Lady Davenant, a kindly 
cynic of eighty, in whose own family “the ladies had not inveter- 
ately turned out well,” and who has in some not too burdensome 
or binding fashion laid upon herself the care of providing Laura 
with a husband. But the girl is a trifle difficult. She hates to be 
“protected.” She thinks, though not very definitely or persistently, 
that she would like to be a governess for young children, and has 
already proposed to Selina to let her assume that relation to her 
nephews, a proposal which her sister laughs at and refuses to con- 
sider. She has thought of flight, but as there were “reasons why 
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she could not escape and live in lodgings and paint fans, she 
finally determined to try and be happy in the given circumstances.” 
The “given circumstances,” bad as they are, are still endurable so 
long as they do not get into the papers. But “if anything were to 
happen—publicly—I should die, I should die!” she exclaims when 
Lady Davenant tells her that her sister’s house is a bad *one “for a 
girl.” 

Why, at this crisis, Laura does not take the always possible step 
which at the end of the sketch lands her “ with distant relatives in 
Virginia,” may partly be gathered from the fact chronicled by Mr. 
James that “she wanted to marry, but she wanted also not to want 
it, and, above all, not to appear to.” She belongs, in short, to the 
lengthening but not widening series of Mr. James’s young women ; 
her circumstances, her entourage, have the peculiarities which gave 
its incisive quality to the remark lately contributed by a witty New- 
Yorker, in the parlors of his club, to the ever-new parallel between 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James. ‘Henry James,” he said, “touches 
good society with the point of his umbrella. As for Howells, he 
began by describing life in second-rate boarding-house parlors. 
Some convulsion of nature swept him into the kitchen, and he con- 
siders it a great realistic movement.” 

Mr. Wendover, the artless, honest, wooden American in London, 
belongs to the same species. He is “thin,” not only in person but 
in the presentation of him made by Mr. James. His innocence, his 
desire for knowledge, which bears a curious resemblance to Mr. 
Wegg’s penchant for “portable property ”; his goodness, the quality in 
him which makes him fail to be equal to the situation when Laura, 
in despair at the scandal which she foresees, throws herself at his 
head in order to secure his promise before he knows how her sister 
has compromised them both, all stamp him as ideal material for Mr. 
James. Does he invent his personages or does he copy them? 
Rather than either pi cess in its integrity, does he not poke real 
subjects about gently “with the point of his umbrella”? He has 
nerves, one would say. The naked subject, the bloody scalpel, the 
hideous mess of the dissecting-table—all that is for those butchers 
the surgeons. There is much to be said in favor of such a view of 
the novelist’s function, but it is one against which we believe Mr. 
James has recorded one public protest. His art, however, as he has 
settled to the practice of it, has less and less.resemblance to anatomy. 
Perhaps picking flowers in a horticultural garden would come nearer 
to a description of it; there are even moments when one would feel 
inclined to go to a milliner’s window for a closer comparison still. 
His specimens are so frail, so tenuous, so ornamental, so bloodless ! 
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They recall the boy with a hole in his breeches, in one of Dickens’ 
short stories, who wished he was “all front,” and they suggest that 
in the world beheld by Mr. James that aspiration must have been 
measurably realized by all the inhabitants. One’s thought lingers 
less with them than with their collector. It excites a certain mild 
wonder to «find a clever man of Mr. James’s years so dilettante, so 
amateurish in his attitude toward contemporary life and thought, 
holding himself so neatly and decorously aloof from the questions 
which are filling the minds of most of the rest of us, content to con- 
sider duty chiefly as a matter which, wrongly understood or care- 
lessly practised, may be expected to land offenders against it in the 
dreadful though temporary hell of newspaper notoriety. 

Perhaps as strong a contrast to the methods and ends of Mr. 
James as could be produced at a moment’s notice is to be found in 
the next novel on our list, Divorce; or, Faithful and Unfaithful, by 
Margaret Lee, which forms the eleventh issue of Lovell’s Interna- 
tional Series. The book, first published in this country in 1883, was 
brought into renewed notice at the end of last year by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who appears to recreate himself with reading the works of 
lady novelists and to reward them for the pleasure they give him by 
straightway puffing them into celebrity in the magazines. Through 
his influence a London edition of Divorce was brought out by the 
Macmillans. As a matter of mere literary workmanship the novel 
hardly counts at all. Its sentences, often childishly ill-constructed, 
are in addition persistently ill-punctuated to a degree which inclines 
one to exonerate wholly the typesetter and professional proof-reader. 
But, having said that, we have no further word of adverse criticism 
to offer. There can be no doubt that Margaret Lee has made a 
study of certain phases of contemporary American life which is 
Trollopean in its abject, literal fidelity. The mz/ieu she has chosen 
is intensely respectable. Her people are rich, but not too rich. 
They mingle in “good” society and live on the Fifth Avenue, 
though none of them enters that New York empyrean composed of 
the “four hundred” dest families. They are all Christians—even 
the villain of the piece “is a member of our church, he is in a good 
business, he sings exquisitely.” ‘Our church” is, presumably, the 
Protestant Episcopalian. There is nowhere throughout the volume 
any attempt made after brilliancy in conversation or what is called 
cleverness in narrative or description. The conversations, neverthe- 
less, have, besides the very great merit of naturalness, that of con- 
tinuously forwarding the progress of the story at the same time that 
they elucidate and bring out character. Take the following, for 
example, which occurs in the first chapter, between the elder mem- 
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bers of a family in which the marriage is shortly to occur which 
forms the subject of the novel : 


‘* “Marriage is a lottery, you know, Gus. Con is in love, and I am sure Mr. 
Travers is unexceptionable. What more can you ask?’ 

***T never could agree to that lottery simile,’ said Mr. Parker, joining the 
group. ‘ Marriage is exactly what the two most concerned make of it, and that 
depends on their conception of what it means. The truth is, Constance is too 
young to marry; much too young.’ 

*** You are right,’ said Mr. Lacy, the words sounding emphatic in the midst 
of a chorus of interjectories. 

‘<¢ She is eighteen,’ said Mrs. Gus Morgan, who had married at seventeen. 

*“*Ves; but she is a peculiar girl,’ said Mr. Lacy. 

***Frank is a great man for studying character,’ said his wife, her tone 
satirical, her eyes full of admiration. ‘He fancies that Con is an unusual speci- 
men of her sex. I think she is just like other girls of eighteen. Of course she 
has no experience, but that may be all the better for her. She cannot draw com- 
parisons to the disadvantage of Mr. Travers, as he is her first and only love. He 
is perfection in her eyes, and he can stay on his pedestal if he wishes, and that 
will insure Con’s happiness.’ 

*«« Stay on the pedestal that a woman with a soul erects? I wonder how 
many of us could do it, even if we bent all eur energies to the work?’ Mr. Lacy 
shook his head. ‘There is the whole trouble in a nutshell. Con has no ex- 
perience; years count for nothing with a temperament like hers. She loves a 
man, she has an ideal, she thinks he fulfils it, and she marries him under that 
illusion. Now, she is going to be a very happy woman or a very wretched one ; 
there will be no medium for her.’ 

***Oh! well, Frank, you are too sweeping. Mr. Travers may be all that 
Constance thinks he is. We know very little about him,’ said Mrs. Parker. 

“<< Exactly; we all profess to love Constance, and we are all about to be 
present at her marriage to a man that we know nothing whatever of. We shall 
‘eat, drink, and be merry” over an action that may turn out unfortunately for 
her. She is about to stake everything she has upon it—her whole future—and 
we are discussing trumpery pee and what we shall wear, and shirking the 
question that is really perplexing us.’ 

‘*“T think that Travers’ love for Con isa 4 strong point in his favor,’ said Mr. 
Parker. 

‘* ¢ Tf he loves her,’ said Mr. Lacy in a curious tone. 

‘** Why, Frank! What other motive could he have for marrying her? He 
is very attractive, and he knows a number of girls who are much handsomer than 
Con and equally well off. He is one of the eligibles, you must remember,’ said 
Belle Morgan. 

*«¢*A man likes a wife whom he can trust,’ Mr. Lacy continued slowly. 

“Well, of course,’ was the general assent, laughingly given. 

‘**] wish you wouldn’t look so seriously at the matter,’ said Gus Morgan. 
‘We all know what Con is; she must be happy; her nature will make her so. 
I suppose God made such natures as hers to renew our failing belief in humanity. 
She is purity itself.’ 

‘** Yes; and she attracts her opposites,’ said Mr. Lacy. 

‘*¢That may be a wise provision of Providence,’ remarked Mr. Parker. 
‘She may influence Mr. Travers for his good, supposing his nature to be the 
reverse of hers, a mere supposition, of course, as we know nothing about him.? 
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‘**But if his nature is so very different from hers, how can he attract her?’ 
asked Alice Morgan, appealing to Mr. Lacy. 

‘**She is too pure to suspect or recognize evil. She judges others by her- 
self,’ was the quick answer. ‘But the revulsion may come.’ 

‘* “What would you do with her were she your daughter?’ asked Mr. Parker. 

‘**T would surround her with cultivated people; let her take up the studies 
she enjoys, and give her the opportunities to understand herself, to sound her 
own nature and appreciate its requirements, its positive needs. The girl has 
aspirations that she has never even dreamed of; she has a great, sympathetic 
heart, to be bruised and broken if she falls into the hands of a man who does not 
value her as she deserves.’ 

*** You ought to speak to John,’ said Mrs. Parker. 

**¢T have spoken to him. He thinks if a girl is going to marry, why the 
younger she is the better are her chances for happiness. She falls into her hus- 
band’s ways and adopts his views without hesitation; she does not assert her own, 
therefore there is no clashing of individualities. It is a good rule for common- 
place people, but for Constance—’ Mr. Lacy shook his head and turned away. 

***Oh, dear! I wish you wouldn’t represent the subject so! Girls marry 
every day and they are happy, or at least appear so,’ urged Miss Morgan. ‘We 
are all so fond of Con that perhaps we overestimate her goodness.’ 

‘*¢ Our very affection for her proves her worth,’ said Mr. Lacy. ‘Ina 
family as large as that it is rather unusual for one member of it to be the object 
of general esteem. Why, Con seems to belong to each of us personally, and yet 
she has never tried to win one of us. You see, her individuality is strong, you 
feel it in spite of yourself. She cannot be moulded; I doubt that she will ever 
take an impression.’ 

‘¢“Why worry about her, then? She will hold her own,’ said Belle Morgan. 

**¢ Well, in my experience as a lawyer I have met several such women, un- 
happily married. They are bound hand and foot by their vows, their family 
ties, their conscience—’ Mr. Lacy took a tea-rose bud from a dish on the table 
and held it before his sister-in-law as he spoke. ‘I could not change the color 
of this flower nor deprive it of its fragrance, but I can crush it under my foot.’ 

‘*¢Q Frank! you make me shiver. If we women could argue as you do with 
ourselves, not one of us would ever risk the consequences of marriage.’ 

**<T can tell you that nowadays a woman ought to think before she does take 
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any such risks. 


We call that a conversation natural, unaffected, probable; owing 
nothing either to flippancy or real wit, and yet interesting, not 
only in virtue of its very ordinary theme, but for the manner 
in which it is conducted. Margaret Lee had a serious subject 
on her hands, one which she was entirely competent to deal 
with, but in the treatment of which she entirely subordinated 
herself to her achievement. Marriage in America, as it affects 
or may affect even the purest, the most high-minded and honorable 
of either party to it, at the option of the other, is the most serious 
of our public interests. The author of this novel has taken it 
by its most manageable side. She introduces no complications 
brought about by ante-nuptial jealousy, mercenary motives, or 
conscious mismating on either side. Constance, while a most 
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charming character, deserving more than all that is said of her 
by the admiring family group into which the reader has just 
been introduced, is yet not so rare a type that most women who 
read about her will not be able to produce at least one mate to her 
from their own circle. On a solid foundation of the virtues natural 
to the ete of her sex, purity, sincerity, lovingness, there has been 
reared a solid supérstructure of the supernatural virtues which be- 
long to Christianity. Her faith is as real a part of her total. equip- 
ment as her modesty or her physical beauty. She marries a man 
whom she wholly admires, and loves intensely and unselfishly. He 
gives her in return the highest feelings of which he is capable. 
Even in betraying her confidence, in squandering her fortune, in 
descending at the last to vulgar brutality and the long deceit in- 
volved in getting a ‘Connecticut divorce” from her, he never loses 
his consciousness of her superiority nor his absolute trust in her 
undying love for him. What he does is simply to live out his own 
nature, as she does hers. When he comes, as in the course of life 
-we all do come, to the touchstones which try our quality, his shows 
for the base metal that it is. In the long run, though divorce were 
unprocurable by any process of law, he must in the end have been 
so far stripped of his veneer that even the faithful eyes of his wife 
would have seen him in his true aspect. We suppose, however, that 
the point aimed at by Margaret Lee was to bring into sharp relief 
the utter helplessness of either man or woman to protect name, 
home, and honor from a partner who can so securely assail them 
under the cover of our existing laws. She has done this in a manner 
admirable for its simplicity, and all the more effective by reason of 
the entire absence of any effort to intensify natural situations. 

Mrs. Mona Caird attacks the marriage question from a point 
diametrically opposed to that of Margaret Lee. Mr. Gladstone 
remarks that it “seems indisputable that America is the arena on 
which many of the problems connected with the marriage state are 
in course of being rapidly, painfully, and perilously tried out.” In 
so far as those problems are complicated by the entrance of the 
factor which is sometimes described as spontaneity and sometimes 
as lawlessness, according as the immediate results of it happen to 
strike the observer ; by carelessness or even ignorance of convention, 
and by almost entire freedom from tradition, the remark is very just. 
But there are certain aspects of the marriage question which are 
almost shut out of consideration here by those very causes, though 
they seem fruitful enough, not only for the novelists of “effete 
Europe,” but for its divorce courts. Such an aspect of it, for ex- 
ample, as supplies plot and motive for the second translation from 
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the German of W. Heimburg which we have received this year from 
Worthington & Co. (New York). The book is called 720 Daughters 
of One Race, and it is so Englished by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey as to be 
pleasantly readable. It would offer no point for comment, however, 
except incidentally, in connection with the divorce question. One of 
the two sisters whose love affairs are dealt with, marries, clandes- 
tinely but legally, a German prince, just before the breaking out of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Prince Otto is a younger son and much 
beloved. The marriage, which would have been prevented if pos- 
sible, is on the point of being acknowledged by his parents, and the 
young wife, whose husband, with his brother the heir-presumptive, 
is at the war, has been summoned to meet his mother. Unfor- 
tunately for the continuance of this desirable state of affairs, the heir 
is killed at Gravelotte. Prince Otto’s wife, who might be put up 
with in a younger son, is too far inferior in social station for the 
new position, and in spite of their mutual love and Lotta’s desperate 
struggle to retain her wifely rights, she is quietly set aside, and Otto 
takes another spouse. Here marriage is a comparatively simple 
affair. Viewed from the standpoint of Protestantism and caste, it 
becomes so secondary a matter that the hardship involved to the 
wife by the dissolution of it strikes the world about her as not 
greater than the general hardship which would be involved in its 
continued and approved existence. 

Then, again, America gives little sign of affording a solution for 
such aspects of the problem as Mrs. Caird brings up in The Wing 
of Azrael (New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co.) Mrs. Caird has 
won some unpleasant notoriety by plainly stating, in a high-class 
English periodical, not in her capacity as a novelist but as an es- 
sayist over her own signature, her conviction that marriage is a 
failure, and that some more elastic and commodious substitute for it 
must be imperatively demanded by the coming man and woman. 
But when she wrote the novel before us, we observe that she pro- 
vided the woman of to-day whose very dismal story she relates, 
with such an equipment of natural character, unhealthy training, 
abnormal situation in space, if one may so describe the gruesome, 
uncanny, and unwholesome character of her physical “environment,” 
besides handicapping her into the bargain with such monstrous 
weights in the shape of a brutal father and a viciously ill-disposed 
husband, for whom she has never had or professed to have anything 
but an invincible aversion, that the author’s quarrel with marriage on 
such grounds becomes a mere begging of the question. The novel- 
reader, whether he goes to Thackeray for evidence or to Mrs. Caird, 
is obliged to believe that in England daughters may still be sold by 
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their parents to men whom they abhor and loathe, and that society 
pays the penalty therefor in elopements, suicides, murders, and 
divorces. The testimony has one general tendency, but the volun- 
teer witnesses, who are likewise the self-appointed judges, show a 
great diversity as well as breadth of view in their decisions. Mrs. 
Caird would like to get rid of Christian training as well as of Chris- 
tian marriage; but she is an extremist. One would be glad to see 
grounds for hoping that the incessant tendency of the novels of all 
nations to force into prominence the miseries that await ill-assorted 
marriages would end by producing the only conceivable good effect 
of which they seem even remotely capable. If they could succeed 
in frightening “those about to marry” into the persuasion that 
nothing less than a strong, mutual love justifies or excuses marriage, 
the effect would be most salutary, whatever one might think of the 
means. It was the persistence with which Anthony Trollope 
pounded on that string which endeared and endears him to so many 
grateful readers. It is the only healthy view to take of that indis- 
soluble bond, that sacrament of which the recipients are, at the same 
time, the ministers. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A HANDMAIDEN IN CHAINS. 


The Catholic Church, in fulfilling the end of her being, appeals to the 
whole nature of man, both the corporeal and spiritual side. Therefore she 
speaks to the heart of man not only through the intellect, but also through the 
senses ; using and fostering everything that is honest, appropriating and assimi- 
lating it, no matter from what source it may have sprung, if it will aid her in 
drawing men to the love of Gode From the first she made the fine arts hand- 
maidens in the household of faith, on one hand protecting them from the bland- 
ishments of human pride and the invasions of the flesh by giving them a right 
and noble intention: ad majorem Det gloriam; on the other hand she calle 1 the 
faithful to a love of their works—a love of the beautiful, using this love of beauty 
to lead souls to the contemplation of the eternal beauty of God. 

The church declared that art can have a far higher end than the mere grati- 
fication of our cultivated senses; that it can be used to advance man in the paths 
of spirituality, lifting the soul to highest aspirations; also to give expression to 
the noblest emotions of the heart, the external manifestation of its sorrows, joys, 
and hopes. At the same time she demonstrated that art is not a realm reserved 
for the select few, the rich, the highly educated, and the connoisseur, but is open 
to all—that it is the Biblia pauperum, teaching the poor and the ignorant the 
true philosophy of life and the beauty of faith. The church in calling forth 
Christian art—plastic, pictorial, constructive, and musical—not only called forth 
the highest external and material expression of man’s love for his Creator, but 
also the most sublime material offering the talents of the creature could possibly 
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render to his Maker. But Christian art, like everything the church has smiled 
upon, has excited the hatred of Satan; he has attempted to either destroy it 
through iconoclastic heresies or pervert it by paganizing its expression. The 
powers of evil having failed in this, they are now attacking it with two new 
weapons ; one a sensuous realism acccompanied with a total disregard of all tra- 
ditional symbolism; and the other, by far the more dangerous of the two, the 
commercial spirit, the spirit of money-getting. 

Of course I do not refer to all dealers in church goods; but there certainly is a 
kind of tradesman, eager for gold and made impertinent by his boundless ignor- 
ance, who has walked into the very sanctuary, pushing the Christian artist to one 
side, ignoring the laws of the church, and boldly offering something which he 
calls art, and so cheap that ‘‘ you cannot refuse to buy.” What is the conse- 
quence? Money too often squandered on glittering hideosities, our churches 
filled with inartistic objects and hung with pictures so bad that we would not 
admit them to the walls of our homes; candlesticks and vases placed upon our 
altars which would be excluded from the parlor mantel as cheap and common ; 
ill-formed, ill-made, and ill-fitting vestments of imitation and flimsy silk worn 
by our clergy; vulgarity and tawdriness all too often prevailing. How long 
is this kind of thing to last? I believe its days are numbered, and we are already 
on the threshold of a revival of ecclesiastical art. : 

One of the delights in visiting churches in Catholic countries is the study of the 
various expressions of devotion and love portrayed by the faithful in the decoration 
and furnishing of God’shouse. But with us what food is there to satisfy the artistic 
sense of a cultivated mind? The iustrumenta ecclesiastica in St. Matthew’s are 
identical with those in St. Mark’s, St. Luke’s, and a hundred other churches, all 
equally as bad, and all the children of commerce, not of faith. Have we nothing 
better to offer? Is the love of the beautiful dead among us, or only asleep? 
Who will believe that the spirit of the age has blinded us so far that we no 
longer perceive the intimate connection of the fine arts with religion? I am 
answered that we are too poor to embellish our churches in accordance with the 
true principles of ecclesiastical art. What has that todo with it? Good art is 
only good design and good taste, and costs no more than bad art, bad taste, and 
bad design. Many of the most beautiful monuments of Catholic piety were 
built by the voluntary contributions of the poor, not the rich; witness the 
cathedral of Rheims and the baptistery at Pisa. Indeed, it is idle babble for us to 
plead poverty and at the same time talk about our love of God, our great 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, so long as we give so much for the adorn- 
ment of our houses and persons, and so little for the artistic ornamentation of 
the sanctuary. Will we ever return to simplicity and truth? Will we once 
again learn to appreciate and love the beauties of Christian art? Is there no 
way of rousing the interest of the faithful so there may be born within them a 
zeal for the enrichment of all that pertains to the building, furniture, and cere- 
monies of the church? I believe there is. And it is my purpose in this paper 
to point out a way by which at least one of the handmaidens may be eman- 
cipated from the ignominious chains placed upon her fair limbs by the greed 
of the tradesman. 

Every year numbers of young Catholic women skilled in ornamental needle- 
work come out of our conventual schools only to waste their knowledge upon 
useless knick-knacks that come under the general head of fancy-work. To 
embroider a vestment or prepare linens for the altar seldom enters their minds. 
In the days of old, when ‘‘ embroidery was the fostering auxiliary of outward 
impressiveness in the ceremonials of the church,” it was the delight, pride, and 
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pleasure of Catholic ladies to devote their money and time to the embroidering 
of sacerdotal garments as grateful offerings to God. Their hours of recreation 
were hours of innocent work, resulting in material and artistic gain to the 
church and spiritual benefit to themselves. Here is a picture, taken from an 
old chronicle, of a faithful woman—the mudlier fortis of Catholic times, ‘‘ the 
woman of great aims, of large charities, ‘of ardent faith; sweet in words, mighty 
in works.” We are told of one Jane Dormer that, ‘‘ i” such curious works of the 
needle as gentlewomen learn, she attained a marvellous skill and perfection, her 
works were sumptuous and precious, wrought for God’s service and the use of the 
church. After that her sight was not so good to work curious works, she passed 
her time in reading devout and spiritual books or employed her labor to work for 


the poor.” 
‘‘ She wrought so well in needle-work that shee, 
Nor yet her workes, shall ere forgotten be.’’ 


This was a woman living in the world, a noble wife and a wise mother, yet she 
found time not only to fulfil every duty of her state but also to say the Office 
of Our Lady and hear Mass every day, and to make many vestments resplendent 
with beauteous needle-work. Even queens did not disdain to employ their time 
in needle-work for the church. The beautiful chasuble of red satin, bearing the 
figures of our Lord, St. Peter, and St. Paul worked with threads of gold, and 
worn by Pope Leo IX. at the consecration of the abbey church of St. Arnold, 
near Metz, October 5, 1049, was wrought by the fair hands of Gisela, wife of 
Stephen, King of Hungary. 

Can it be that our women are less devoted to Holy Church than their pious 
sisters of the ages of faith? I, for one, will not believe it. The truth is, their 
education in needlework has never been given an ecclesiastical turn, and they 
have been taught to look upon embroidery as only an elegant accomplishment 
with which to while away an idle moment. Direct their attention to the subject, 
form them into needle-work guilds, give them good designs to follow, instruct 
them in the laws of the church governing the form, color, and symbolism of her 
vestments, and it can be safely prophesied that our churches in the future will 
be as rich in beautiful embroidered copes, chasubles, dalmatics, mitres, and 
altar-cloths as those of Catholic Europe. This is not a mere theory of the 
writer. A clergyman of one of our East-side churches, feeling the time had 
come to make a step toward reviving the noble art of ecclesiastical.embroidery 
among our Catholic women, formed some time ago a guild on the above plan, 
and it has proved to be a marked success. He found a number of ladies in his 
congregation ready to work, ready to learn, and glad to find they could use their 
needles for the honor of God, He placed before them good examples to 
imitate and designs to follow; he stimulated their zeal by offering prizes for the 
best work turned out during the year, and by giving each one something to do 
that was within the compass of her skill. And they have already learned to love 
the needle’s excellency, and find this incomparable little instrument always 
willing to translate with variety of stitches designs which shall ornament a 
textile to be used in God’s holy service. 

Their wise director, not forgetting that he is their spiritual father, has spoken 
to them in the words of Cennini: ‘‘ Ye of. gentle spirit, who are lovers of this 
art and devoted to its pursuit, adorn yourselves with the garments of love, of 
modesty, of obedience, and of perseverance”; at the same time he has begged 
them to put far from their minds the hurtful spirit of the age, the desire to 
produce the largest results at the least cost, but each one shall say to herself, 
“* Neither will I offer unto the Lord my God that which does cost me nothing.” 

VOL. XLIX.—45 
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I trust that the foregoing remarks will help, if only a little, to revive among 
us the long-neglected traditions of church embroidery, and encourage every 
educated Catholic needle-woman that may chamce to read my words to use her 
skill in the adornment of sacerdotal vestments in accordance with the true 
principles of Christian art. In this connection, it is well for our clergy to 
remember that art not only ‘‘ requires patronage, but, still more, sympathy.” 

CARYL COLEMAN. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

The article by Brother Azarias on ‘‘ Books and How to Use Them,” pub- 
lished in the July CATHOLIC WORLD, has been very widely noticed. One of 
our exchanges suggests that ‘‘the Reading Circles already or about to be 
formed might profitably initiate their meetings with the reading aloud of this 
particular essay—without skipping—from beginning to end.” This suggestion 
is well worthy the attention of all the readers of these pages. Many of the 
questions constantly asked by our correspondents are fully answered in choice 
language by Brother Azarias. 

We sincerely hope that all our readers have had the opportunity to peruse 
these books, which should be in every Catholic family and in every library, viz. : 
Patron Saints, Pilgrims and Shrines, and Songs of a Life-time, written by the 
distinguished authoress whose name is appended to the following letter : 


**T am greatly pleased with the first division of the list for the Columbian 
Reading Union, which allows no one to complain who asks for entertainment 
merely, while the serious student finds the historical novel tolling him on to 
researches worthy of a scholar. The arrangement is admirable, leaving each 
one to be ‘ drawn,’ as St. Augustine says, ‘by his own special pleasure,’ while 
it suggests, prompts even, to that higher attraction of which the same great 
doctor says: ‘ What stronger object of love can a soul have than the truth?’ 

**209 Huron Street, Chicago, il. ELIZA ALLEN STARR.” 


Numerous inquiries have been made in regard to the practical details of 
managing a Reading Circle. It is obviously impossible to write a long letter to 
each inquirer. The better plan is to have a general answer given from time to 
time by some one well qualified for the task. Hence, if there is delay, our 
correspondents should not become impatient.. We have no salaried official 
connected with the Columbian Reading Union. All the work done thus far— 
and it has consumed many valuable hours—has been performed as a labor of love, 
gratuitously. The interesting and suggestive address delivered at the closing 
meeting of the Ozanam Reading Circle, by its president, Miss Mary F. McAleer, 
will give to many others information which they have desired. We gladly give 
space to all communications of this kind based on practical results already 
accomplished : 


‘¢ Friends have frequently asked why our society is called the Ozanam Read- 
ing Circle. An answer to that question may be of interest on this occasion. 
As one of the members will read a sketch of Frederic Ozanam, it is only 
necessary now to say that he was a great Catholic layman, who consecrated his 
intellect, his heart and soul to the cause of the church. For this reason it was 
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deemed well for a circle of Catholic women to organize themselves under a name 
well calculated to inspire those sentiments of courage and enthusiasm necessary 
to carry on the work of self-improvement. 

‘‘Our Reading Circle has completed its third year, and its members rejoice 
in an association which has been both profitable and enjoyable. Our intercourse 
has been pleasant and instructive, and we certainly have made intellectual pro- 
gress. A description of a meeting may give some idea of the work done in the 
Circle. 

‘*We have been accustomed to meet every Monday night at eight o’clock. 
The exercises begin with the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
These minutes are not presented in tabular form, but are rather a description of 
what part each member had in the proceedings. This is followed by quotations 
given by all the members. These are not selected from books of familiar 
quotations, but are rather good, wholesome thoughts that impress the members 
in the course of their readings; an entire evening has often been devoted to one 
Catholic author. This exercise ended, the rest of the time is devoted to recita- 
tions and readings. The latter are not given merely for the sake of elocutionary 
effect alone. The readings are selected from a literary standpoint: hence 
standard periodicals are frequently consulted. For instance, every month at 
least one selection from THE CATHOLIC WORLD is rendered. The members 
subscribe to this magazine and circulate it weekly, so that each member in turn 
is supplied with a copy. 

‘*We have tried to get every month one or two original writings. These have 
taken the form of letters to the Circle, essays, and reviews of popular books, or, to 
put it more modestly, our impressions of particular works. One of the letters 
gave an account of an actual experience in a Brooklyn hospital, and another, a 
description of mountain scenery. The list of essays included one on Robert Em- 
met and two on St. Patrick, viewed as a religious and as an historical character. 
Two novels from the pen of Rev. J. Talbot Smith, the editor of the Catholic Re- 
view, furnished topics for other papers. Another essay attempted to prove the 
utility of psychology in education. We also discussed the ‘ Relative Happiness to 
be Obtained from Education and Wealth,’ and ‘ How to Prevent Indiscriminate 
Charity.’ An original story was given as a Christmas contribution. Sometimes 
the whole time of the meeting has been devoted to one special subject. Thus we 
have had Shakspere, Longfellow, and St. Patrick nights. All our efforts have 
tended in some way to acquaint ourselves with Catholic history and Catholic 
literature. 

‘¢ The evening’s work ends with a criticism from a competent instructor, who 
gives such information on elocution and delivery as our selections demand. And 
here it becomes necessary for me to say we have never aimed at becoming pro- 
fessional readers; on the contrary, our instructor, Mr. A. Young, has always in- 
sisted on expression chiefly as a means of bringing,out the spirit and thought of 
a selection. On this occasion we mean to give a specimen of our ordinary meet- 
ing, so that you, our friends, may enter with us into the exercises, and criticise 
not the manner but the matter of our work. 

‘* We have enjoyed together many pleasant and social hours. This has 
been made possible by many kindnesses from the Paulist Fathers, to whom we are 
much indebted, particularly to our Rev. Director, through whom we obtained the 
pleasant room in which we have held our weekly meetings, the use of the paro- 
chial library, and various other favors. With his help we hope to do better 
things in the future. 

‘“*Now that THE CATHOLIC WORLD has become interested in Reading 
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Circles and has started a department on the subject, the members of the Ozanam 
are more encouraged in their efforts and look forward to an increased member- 
ship and a diffusion of Reading Circles throughout the country.” 


As showing how our members may utilize opportunities, even when mak- 
ing social visits, we quote from a letter written while at a town in a Western 
State : 

**T have just had a most charming conversation with Sister-Superioress —— 
of the English parish school, really in a thriving condition. She is intensely and 
practically interested in Reading Circles, and had already called a meeting among 
the young ladies to adopt some rule in accord with those to be suggested by the 
Columbian Reading Union. So you see how its influence is already extending in 
unexpected places, and ‘lets God’s sunlight shine where it never shone before.’ 

‘* This religious is a very superior woman and has a great influence among a 
large class. She understands their needs and difficulties, and extends a very 
warm sympathy to those whose life is void of brightness, and I think she has the 
faculty of showing them that shadows die oftenest in the sunlight. 

‘*She is heart and soul interested in the plan, and has long since worked 
with this object in view, but each effort failed of prolonged success. Yet not dis- 
couraged, new efforts replaced the old ones. The ‘Union’ is going to aid just 
such workers. It will give authority for all they do. I really enjoyed my visit ; 
it was quite a stimulus. They have an excellent parish library and the books 
are used. The Catholics have a right good spirit, too, and a most zealous 
pastor. 

‘‘The town has many elements growing apart, side by side, the society 
people, the university clique, and the Catholics. They affect one another with- 
out exactly mingling, yet the friction is observable. It is pitiful to see people 
live together with such diverging interests and aims. It seems very marked here. 
In other places pleasure is a rallying point, and opposing forces are obscured. 
The Catholics must come in contact with the other classes, and to sustain their 
proper place should be fully equipped. They must reach a certain intellectual 
standard to command attention, but many claim they have not the time. It is 
partly true; still I find they have more time than inclination, and some need of 
immediate suggestion, too.” 


According to the prospectus already published, though not yet sufficiently 
understood, no class from the lowest to the highest in society will be excluded 
from the advantages which can be secured by the Columbian Reading Union. 
We want to reach those who are in the greatest need, and to do so with the 
motive of performing a spiritual work of mercy. For those having but little time 
to read, and but little money to spend for books, judicious advice is most neces- 
sary. This department of the work assumes gigantic proportions when we think 
of the vast number dependent for their supply of books on public libraries. 
Our attention has been forcibly drawn td this matter by this letter: 

‘‘ Being a member of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s Library of New York 
City, I recently desired to obtain some Catholic books, but was surprised to find 
that although the writers of other denominations are represented to a large ex- 
tent, the number of Catholic works to be found on its shelves is compgratively 
few, and those unimportant. But still worse is the fact that there are many 
works which, through their titles, recommend themselves to the unwary Catholic 
student, but which in reality are the production of Protestant writers, who not 
only omit all passages bearing on Catholic doctrine, but endeavor to pervert 
their original meaning. 
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‘* With a view to remedy this wrong, I trust the Columbian Reading Union 
will interest itself in the matter, and lay before the library committee the special 
inducements which they offer towards supplying libraries with sound Catholic 
literature. In this manner I am certain they will secure a large representation 
of the works which every Catholic and Protestant should read. Te. Je" 


Without intending any injustice, we venture to repeat what has been often 
asserted before in these columns, that Catholic literature is almost completely ex- 
cluded from the public libraries. It is high time to ask the reason why. This 
is a question which should be promptly brought to the front. We appeal to the 
mechanics and tradesmen of New York City to assist this young man and hun- 
dreds of others like him to get the choice books of Catholic writers from the 
library designated in his letter, and also from the Apprentices’ Library, not to 
mention the various branches of the Free Circulating Library. 

The editor of the Catholic Sentinel, Mr. M. G. Munly, has kindly forwarded 
a marked copy of his paper containing a powerful editorial in favor of our work. 
His testimony shows the condition of things in Oregon and the adjacent country. 
We quote it as another strong endorsement of our plan: 


*€AN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


‘¢ Several months ago we published from THE CATHOLIC WORLD magazine 
an announcement of a project for the establishment of a Catholic Reading Circle 
similar to the St. Anselm Society in England, or the Chautauqua Society in this 
country. The advantage and necessity for such a society for our Catholic young 
people were set forth in that article. 

‘*During the intervening time the projectors of this scheme have been in cor- 
respondence with ladies and gentlemen of education, experience, and literary 
tastes, receiving suggestions and discussing the merits of various plans; and the 
result has been the formation of the Columbian Reading Union, the prospectus of 
which is published on another page. In western communities Catholic books are 
not to be had in the largest book-stores, are never found in the public libraries, 
and Catholic libraries are nothing to speak of. Catholic books are not advertised 
like the sensational novel, and a Catholic book-store cannot exist outside of a 
large city. Is it strange, then, that Catholic literature should languish and that 
the young generation of Catholics growing up outside of Catholic schools are 
ignorant of thé extent, value, and excellence of purely Catholic writings? There 
is absolutely no guidance for Catholics in the selection of sound and wholesome 
reading outside of the Catholic press, and the Catholic press reaches but a frac- 
tion of the Catholic population. Is it any wonder, then, that we find the works 


of ‘Ouida’ and Amélie Rives, and even Zola, on the centre-table of the Catholic 


home instead of those of Catholic writers ? 

‘* The establishment of the Columbian Reading Union, which extends the 
advantage of membership to North, South, East, and West, which safely guides 
the taste and furnishes matter. at a minimum of trouble and expense for the 
Catholic reading public, is an event of real importance. The church sodalities, 
the Catholic Knights, and the Institutes should all establish Reading Circles. 
Every pastor should put himself in communication with the Columbian Reading 
Union. It is an educational society which should be encouraged by parents, 
pastors, and teachers everywhere.” 


We shall be indebted to other editors who will send marked copies of their 
papers with notices of Reading Circles, etc. A lengthy communication from 
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Youngstown, Ohio, informs us that ata meeting of representative Catholics the 
Catholic Educational Union was recently organized, ‘‘ with the advice and ap- 
proval of many prominent clergymen who have the interests of Catholic education 
at heart.” Among other good works mentioned, this new society proposes to direct 
attention to the ‘‘ text-books of modern history found in many Catholic homes, 
and in all public libraries, written for the express purpose of justifying the so- 
called Reformation. To counteract this evil there can be no more influential 
agent than the Catholic Educational Union.” The projectors make no mistake 
in expecting much labor and expense and many difficulties, especially if they 
undertake to start a magazine, as is proposed. 

For the present we would suggest that the Catholic Educational Union con- 
centrate energy on making a thorough examination of the best modern histories, 
and then, by publishing the results of this investigation, a definite first step would 
be taken in the right direction. The Columbian Reading Union would gladly re- 
ceive such a list of historical books, and would endeavor to give it a wide circula- 
tion. We desire to establish friendly relations with all organizations devoted to 
the work of diffusing good literature. Each one can render valuable service in 
proportion to the zeal of its members and the wealth at their command. Our 
greatest need just now is to make known far and wide the good news that in 
many cities and villages, including Youngstown and New York, the movement 
has begun with evident signs of vitality. For the future results much will depend 
on those who will give their time without compensation to prepare suitable lists 
of accessible books, and on those who will make generous contributions towards 
the payment of the necessary expenses. M. C. M. 





THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK.* 


From past experience we have learned to suspect the accuracy of the infor- 
mation furnished in many of the books and pamphlets published by the National 
Temperance Society. It has sent forth many volumes bearing on Scriptural 
testimony to the use of wine which have been condemned, not by the Inquisition, 
but by the most profound Biblical scholars of all denominations in the United 
States. We regret very much that the liberal donations of the late William E. 
Dodge and others have been expended in giving permanent and prominent 
recognition to the unwise agitation of prohibitionists. 

It must, however, be said that though it has lent its aid to the dissemination 
of erroneous opinions on certain aspects of the temperance movement, much 
can be claimed for the positive good work done by the National Temperance 
Society during the twenty-four years of its existence. According to the state- 
ment of its plan prepared for the International Temperance Congress in 
September, 1888, ‘‘it is non-sectarian and non-partisan, having in its member- 
ship and among its managers representatives of all the leading denominations 
and of all political parties. It publishes an extended list of books, pamphlets, 
tracts, and leaflets by the million.” 

From the report before us we quote a passage to show what value is attached 
to the educational and missionary work which can be done only by the circula- 
tion of literature : , 

“At the organization of the National Temperance Society and Publication House the 
f ollowing was declared to be its object : : 
“«* The object shall be to promote the cause of total abstinence trom the use, manufacture, and sale of all 
* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the National Temperance Society and Publica use, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 
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intoxicating drinks as a beverage. This shall be done by the publication and circulation of temperance 
literature, tv the use of the pledge, and by all other methods calculated to remove the evil of intemperance 
from the community.’ 

‘‘ There were temperance societies all over the country, but no temperance literature worthy 
of the name. A few miscellaneous tracts and half a dozen small books comprised its entire in- 
ventory. The work of securing good writers was a most difficult one. Large offers of prizes 
were made, but the responses were few and the efforts feeble. The first years were entirely 
spent in endeavoring to secure a better and higher class of publications. The results as seen 
to-day are most satisfactory. We have over three hundred first-class writers, seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-six different publications, and have printed over seven hundred and fifty million 
pages. We have spent $130,000 in copyright, literary labor, stereotyping, and engraving 
during the twenty-four years of our existence, and received over a million of dollars for 
publications. 

‘« The educational work of these hundreds of millions of pages, which have been scattered 
all over the land and in other countries, cannot be estimated. The awakening conscience of 
the nation testifies to its good influence. The extension and growth of the publication depart- 
ment naturally and inevitably led to the development of a missionary work which was taken up 
and pushed to the extent of our ability.” 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, who has been recently appointed inspector 
of Indian schools, is mentioned in the report as the writer responsible for this 
statement: 

‘‘I have directly learned from the very best authority that a distillery firm within three 
miles of the Massachusetts State-House has a contract to furnish three thousand gallons of rum 
daily to the African trade for the next seven years. This would be equivalent to almost one 
million gallons annually. My interest in Christian missions in Africa and in the proposed 
constitutional amendment in Massachusetts prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors for beverages led me to investigate the internal revenue reports of the manufacture, 
home consumption, and exportation of rum. ‘This, the most powerful of all the distilled liquors, 
containing fifty per cent. and upward of alcohol, is the only liquor exported from the United 
States to Africa.” 

We are confident that his ‘‘interest in Christian missions” will lead Dr. 
Dorchester to exert himself to protect the Indians from the dangers of fire- 
water, and in this work he may rely on the active co-operation of the Catholic 
missionaries, who have prescriptive rights on many of the reservations. From 
his previous declarations on the school question, there is a feeling abroad that he 
will make some undesirable changes in the wise policy adopted by his pre- 
decessors in office; but he will be unable to secure better or even as efficient 
help against intemperance as that of Catholic missionaries and school teachers. 

A valuable part of the report under consideration is that devoted to a 
synopsis of the recent decisions made by religious bodies on the question of 
temperance. The numerous protests against prohibition which have appeared 
in Catholic papers during the past year, especially in Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York, are calmly ignored. One priest in 
Minnesota is quoted against high license. The Pope’s letter to Rt. Rev. P. 
T. O’Reilly, Spiritual Director of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, is given in full; no mention is made of the declarations against 
prohibition from Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ryan. Considerable space 
is allowed to a notice of the work done by the establishment of the ‘‘ League of 
the Cross” in Brooklyn. Father O’Hare, of St. Anthony’s Church, was actu- 
ated by a martial spirit of enthusiasm when he used these words: 

‘“« The banners of the crusade have been flung to the breeze, and its armies have taken to 
the field to conquer or die fighting in the last ditch. The cause is for God, and God is with his 
hosts in battle array. With the Catholic people who have taken so pronounced and deter- 
mined a stand in the cause of temperance and sobriety there is no such thing as failure. The 
bishops have given us the watchword, to do or die, and the priests are at the head of this grand 
movement. With them, I must candidly confess, largely rests the responsibility for the final 
extirpation of this great evil, intemperance.” 
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The National Temperance Society’s report carefully avoids any allusion to 
the fact that Father Fransioli, of St. Peter’s Church, took particular pains to 
put himself on record as opposed to prohibition. Having mature convictions 
coming from his long years of experience, he organized the ‘‘ League of the 
Cross” ou a basis of Christian hatred of drunkenness, and manages it not only 
with zeal, but with practical common sense, and has the gratification of seeing 
his people give unmistakable evidence that they were ready for the movement. 
At one of the meetings Father Barry, the assistant priest of the parish, delivered 
an address, which we are glad to find quoted at length, as it compares favorably 
with any of the other utterances embodied in the report of the National Temper- 
ance Society. We give some specimen paragraphs : 


‘*We have from twelve to fifteen thousand nominal Roman Catholics in this parish, the 
area of which is eight blocks long by three blocks broad—the largest parish in the diocese. 
Every corner of every block almost is decorated with a rum-shop. There are sixty-five saloons, 
about, and we find that drunkenness is constantly increasing. For every drunkard we reclaim 
the rum-shops make ten new ones. The parish is like a ship with strained timbers. The five 
priests here have been laboring to pump it dry, but the water rushes in faster than ever. Now 
we are going to try to stop the leak. 

‘« The branches of this tree of intemperance sprout faster than they can be clipped, so the 
only thing to do is to strike at the root. We are like an ambulance corps on a battle-field. 
As fast as we fix one wounded man up ten newly wounded are brought to us from the front. 
What is the use of our work when the bullets are allowed to fly as fast as ever? We are not 
even holding our own, for, as I said before, drunkenness is on the increase. 

‘« There is no use denying the proposition that saloons produce dtunkenness and drunken- 
ness produces crime. Against this state of affairs, therefore, we propose to strive. Of course 
we must necessarily hurt the saloon business, and that may antagonize the saloon-keepers. 
We cannot help that. What we are going to do is to save our people from perdition. This is 
our duty, and we must do it, no matter whom we hurt. We have God on our side and have 
no fear of any forces which may array themselves against us. With God's help we must win. 

‘« Never in the history of our country has the subject of intemperance received such con- 
sideration as at the present time. Light is now shed on it as never before. Religion and 
philanthropy have thrown their rays upon it and laid bare its depths of iniquity. No intelli- 
gent man has dubious views on the subject. The evidence is clear—no clearer if written by an 
angel. There are no faltering words. We know it to be one of the greatest vices with which 
man can be afflicted. Perhaps it has never raged more fiercely than now, and men are organ- 
ized to combat it.” 
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THE WoRKS OF ST. JOHN OF THE Cross. The Ascent of Mount Carmel, by 
St. John of the Cross, of the order of Our Lady of Carmel. Translated 
from the Spanish, with a life of the Saint, by David Lewis, M.A. Second 
edition, revised. London: Thomas Baker. (For sale by Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

We have long looked for this new edition of St. John of the Cross. The 
first edition, published by the Longmans in 1864, has been out of print for 
several years and had become hard to get. The work, of course, does not reach 
the whole book-market, and yet those who do want it find it indispensable. It is 
the foremost authority of the literature of modern mysticism. St. John was a 
theologian of excellent studies, which were assimilated by a well-ordered intelli- 
gence and supplemented by sufficient experience in the active ministry. This 
has given him peculiar value as an interpreter of the ways of God in the interior 
life. He is not subject to errors of expression. He tells of the divine union of 
the soul in mystical states in terms familiar to instructed Christians, and the only 
mystery about his writings is the mystery inherent in his topics. The use of 
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correct terminology does not make altogether intelligible what eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, nor the heart of man conceived. But whatever can be 
expressed, St. John expresses accurately and in the conventional language of 
Catholic usage. With many other mystics one must often affirm that the doc- 
trine is sound because the teacher is saintly ; in the case of St. John an intelligent 
reader knows that he is safe in following him, because he is a leader who points 
to the milestones of well-ascertained dogma. 

This volume, the first of the new edition, contains the life of the saint by 
Mr. Lewis—published long after the Longmans’ edition of his work—as well as 
the treatise on the Ascent of Mount Carmel; this latter was the first volume of 
that edition. The second volume will give us, we presume, the Spiritual Canticle 
between the Soul and Christ, and the poems. If it is intended to altogether 
leave out Cardinal Wiseman’s learned and judicious introduction to the original 
edition, we cannot help recording our sincere regret. 

The volume before us is of extreme interest to all classes of Catholic readers 
on account of the life which forms the first part of it. There never was a ro- 
mance of more absorbing interest than the life of Juan de Yepes, known to the 
world as St. John of the Cross. It is the story of one led by the high paths of 
contemplative prayer up the mountain of God till he is ravished from our gaze 
into the clouds of heaven. But what a journey it was! What noble aspirations, 
what courageous assaults upon the appetites, what serene composure amidst per- 
secutions and adversities, what marvels of divine interference with the ordinary 
ways of nature and of grace! Meantime, all this is about a man who by nature 
was extremely lovable; a man as open as the day, simple, truthful, kindly, but 
especially courageous. We cannot help thinking many of his supernatural gifts 
were at least foreshadowed by a strong natural tendency to seek the deep wisdom 
of God in the common things of life, allied to that species of duality of soul dis- 
tinctively characteristic of the mystical temperament and not wholly wanting in 
unassisted nature itself. 

The Ascent of Mount Carmel, given with the life in the present volume, is a 
very plain statement of all the mystical states of prayer, preceded by an exceed- 
ingly valuable résumé of the ascetic methods which commonly go before. All 
who love God fervently may read every word in this volume with intelligent 
pleasure. The volume to come will contain what is more mystical, put into the 
form of verse or of poetical prose. But the Ascent of Carmel is plain walking 
along the highroad of all fervent pilgrims. To think that St. John of the Cross 
is of use only to the heroic few is a delusion. All that he has written may be 
read with profit and pleasure ; but what is contained in this volume is suited to 
every class of souls who have made up their minds to live by the instinct of the 
Holy Spirit. He begins his treatise with the keeping of the Commandments, 
and ends with ecstatic union of the soul and God. But he is everywhere plain, 
and is always soundly orthodox in substance and form. 

To confessors this reprint will be aboon. All who hold the office of spiritual 
adviser of souls should have St. John of the Cross and should read him atten- 
tively. No mistake could be greater than to think that the knowledge of the 
elements of mystical theology belongs to specialists. Religious men and women 
are continually in need of the direction of confessors who, if not by experience, 
at least by study, know the more secret ways of God with souls; and this is true 
not only of those who live in community, but of very many who live in the 
world. Nor is it difficult to acquire such knowledge ; no more is needed than a 
fair application to such a treatise as the Ascent of Mount Carmel. Schram, 
Scaramelli (Directorium Mysticum), St. Teresa, Sancta Sophia, Hilton, Lalla- 
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mant, Surin, and others are all excellent, but St. John of the Cross is undoubt- 
edly the best. 

As to the merits of Mr. Lewis’s translation, it is hardly too much to say that 
he has done his work perfectly. The life is his own, and is a model of sim- 
plicity of style coupled with a fervor and unction worthy of the theme. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS. SKETCHES OF CHURCH HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. 
By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Archdeacon of Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Two vols. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


The name of Father, consecrated to the unique dignity of God’s vicegerent 
in the family, is applied in an historical sense to the most conspicuous witnesses 
of the faith of Christ durifig the first twelve centuries of the Christian era. The 
men who are known as the Fathers of the Church were the most eminent teachers 
of the orthodox and universal doctrine of Christ. In a loose sense the term 
applies to such writers as Tertullian, who became an apostate, and to a few others 
of evident or suspected heterodoxy, but whose writings contain valuable affirma- 
tions of the truth. But in the stricter sense the Fathers of the Church are only 
those ancient writers whose soundness of doctrine is unimpeachable, whose works 
are of signal excellence, and whose holiness of life is acknowledged. 

These personages are to the intelligent Christian the great witnesses of 
divine revelation. Not many of them were the occupants of the See of Peter, 
and taught the world by the highest divine right; but most of them were bishops 
and taught by divine right in union with the Apostolic See, and all of them were 
elect souls whom Providence invested with the wisdom of the Holy Spirit and to 
whom popes and bishops looked for guidance. 

The Fathers of the Church are an exemplification of the test ‘‘ by their fruits 
you shall know them,” applying that test to the faith of Christians. They show 
us what was the faith in their day. They are the chosen witnesses of what the 
teaching of Christ actually became among men when delivered from age to age. 
It is from. study of them that we learn the development of doctrines once revealed. 
Nearly their entire testimony is on the meaning of Scripture and on the existence 
of Christian custom, or tradition, belief, and practice, but it touches the whole 
system of doctrines and ordinances known as Christianity. It is good to read 
them for edification, but their office is witnessing. 

Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and his faith is as true 
now as when he taught it in Judea, and is as evidently so to an honest mind; if 
the distance of places and the lapse of ages are urged against this statement, the 
sufficient answer is the testimony of the Scriptures, of their original interpreters, 
the Fathers of the Church, and the unbroken continuing of the one, apostolic, 
Catholic doctrine and organism. 

Between the Fathers of the Church and great religious leaders outside of her 
pale there is this essential difference: The Fathers witnessed to a truth once and 
for all delivered, and the others taught as original sources of truth. The inter- 
pretations of the Fathers were made in the church, for the church, and with the 
church. Luther and the rest like him interpreted out of the church, against the 
church, and condemned by the church. This difference characterizes the Pro- 
testant and Catholic views of the value of the Fathers. Canon Farrar takes the 
Protestant view; treats the subjects of his history as personages who teach well if 
they agree with him, and teach ill if they do not. He is not acrimonious, but he 
is Protestant. His only source of revealed truth—whether he admits it or not— 
is Scriptures, held and expounded by what he would deem enlightened reason. 
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He is broad-church, and therefore easy on his opponents and good-natured; 
but the Fathers can witness to him only as eye-witnesses of ancient facts, and as 
exponents of antique theories. The essence of religion does not, in his view, go 
out beyond the individual into a great brotherhood, does not make a spiritual 
kingdom, is not organic; religion is exclusively personal as to its essence, and 
organic only as to its proprieties and conveniences. 

Hence the teachings of the Fathers are first discussed by him, approved or 
disapproved, and only then allowed as testimony. The Fathers may be witnesses 
if they agree with him. 

So he can speak in terms of high approval of the many glorious deeds and 
noble traits of Ambrose, Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, Basil, and at the same 
time call upon his readers to behold the ‘‘ clergy exalted into pride of power and 
forced into compulsory celibacy; to see the pagan world profoundly alienated by 
the worship of spurious martyrs and their yet more spurious relics; to observe 
the strong stream of unconscious Manichean sentiment which surrounded virginity 
with ecstatic admiration and depreciated marriage as a miserable concession; to 
deplore the furious outbreaks of ignorant fanaticism, . . . the encroachments of 
episcopal autocracy and the reintroduction into Christianity of Jewish formalism 
and Jewish bondage.” In a word, the failure of Christ is proved by the lives of 
the Fathers—if Christ taught Protestantism. 

Cardinal Newman says that the study of the Fathers made him a Catholic. 
Canon Farrar has no such use for their lives and writings as to guide him toa 
knowledge of true Christianity. His book is an attempt to make pleasant read- 
ing out of patristic history, at the same time rejecting the Fathers as witnesses of 
the orthodox Christian faith. The work is indeed pleasant. reading enough, 
the style full of fine imagery and graphic word-painting, and the book abounding 
everywhere with eloquent passages. But ds to the question: How do the Fathers 
of the Church stand on matters of controversy? the author generally enough 
admits that they are Catholic, and then in effect says, So much the worse for 
them; but, true to the easy temper of the broad-churchman, he would add, What 
is the difference? they are glorious old men after all. 


LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D., late 
editor of the New York Freeman’s Fournal, and Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the University of Notre Dame. New York: William H. Sadlies. 


The title to this book does not mean that it is a series of lectures systemati- 
cally arranged for a course of study on the topic chosen; it is a collection of short 
lectures on various literary subjects and personages, dealing with the matter in 
hand in both an appreciative and critical spirit. 

The lectures are certainly entertaining reading. The style is sprightly and 
abounds in pleasant little rhetorical surprises. Mr. Egan is never dull, but he 
would better express his higher quality of honesty if he gave this little volume a 
less aspiring name than Lectures on English Literature... Nevertheless, as speci- 
mens of critical writing adapted to the comprehension of both an average college 
class and the general public, some of the lectures have considerable merit, espe- 
cially the one on Tennyson and Aubrey de Vere. The brilliant author will pardon 
our Doric taste if we suggest that some matter, quite fit to maintain the attention 
of over-crammed pupils and to amuse them, when put into cold type is open to 
the accusation of flippancy. 

We thank Mr. Egan for this pretty little volume, which we insist upon being 
but an earnest of what he can do when he sets seriously to work to realize what 
his title in the present case only suggests. 
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GERMANY’S DEBT TO IRELAND. By the Rev. Wm. Stang, D.D. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

The spirit of the missionary has ever been the dominant trait of the Irish 
race. We believe, however, that few of our readers can take up this little book 
of Dr. Stang’s without confessing their surprise at the extent and results of Irish 
missionary labors throughout continental Europe over twelve centuries ago. The 
missionary zeal of the Irish monks reaped such abundant harvest in Germany 
particularly that to Ireland is due the title bestowed upon her by the leaders of 
the German Catholics, in their address to O’Connell in 1844, of the ‘‘ Mother of 
religion in Germany.” This month of July will witness an elaborate celebration 
at Wiirzburg of the twelfth centenary of the introduction of Christianity into 
Franconia by these Irish missionaries. And Dr. Stang does well even to briefly 
set forth the names and achievements of the heroic men who had so much to do 
with the Christianizing and civilizing of that foremost of modern races, the 
Teutonic. 
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